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THE CONCEPT ÓF JUSTICE : 
^. SOME CRITICAL NOTES 


“SOBHANLAL DATTA GUPTA 


The progress of human civilisation has been characterised by man’s 
h eternal quest for justice. Time and again the concept of justice has been: 

invoked to put oneself in the right and one's opponent in the wrong. 
Thus every revolution or counter-revolution, an act of war or an act of 
peace has been organised in the name of justice. In other words, the 
striking characteristic of the concept is that partisans of the old as well 
as the new order have invoked the cause of justice to defend their 
respective positions.! ` I 

This abstract, universal and all-pervasive charactëristie of justice 
quite naturally prompts one to raise two-questions. First, how does the 
idea of justice emerge in the human mind ? Secóndly, since the notion 
of justice is invoked to defend the righteousnéss of a ‘cause, is justice 
essentially a moral: concept? ʻA satisfactory answer fo these two ques- 
tions will help the clárification of the idea of justice. 

Man’s. craving. for.justicé^can best be explained in the words of 
Edmond Chan **,.....justice-means tlie active process of preventing or 
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remedying what would abuse the sense of injustice"? In other words, 
it is man's necessity for remedying injustice that prompts him to resist 
it through all possible acts of solidarity and thereby justify these acts 
and urges in the name of justice. Man's awarness of injustice arises 
only in society in the context of a prevailing system of human relation- 
ships. The drive for justice thus is essentially a drive for changing 
the state of affairs which is essentially social. The origin of justice thus 
has to be traced to man's awarness of injustice in society and his con- . 
sequent search for changing the situation. This enables one to establish: 
two :principal formulations concerning justice. First, justice is essen- 
tially a social concept, having its origin in the sociallife of man. In his 
classic treatment of the subject, Plato characterised justice as the 
complete expression of the soul's excellences and, therefore, the epitome, 
the totality of virtue.? It was Aristotle, who for the first time removed 
the concept of justice from the plane of Plato's abstraction and tried to 
locate its origin in thé social relations of man. Thus in his Nichomachean 
Ethics, Aristotle, after characterising the whole of justice as the whole of : 
virtue, explains very clearly in the subsequent treatment of the subject 
that justice is placed in the forefront of all moral goodness, because 
it is exercised not for one’s own, but for another’s benefit. To cite the 
words of Aristotle : “ ... justice, then, is complete virtue, but not 
absolutely, but in relation’ to our neighbour...... And it is complete 
virtue in its fullest sense, because it is the actual exercise of complete ' 
virtue. It is complete because he who possesses it can exercise his virtue 
not only in himself but towards his neighbour also ; for many men can 
exercise virtue in their own affairs, but not in their relations to their 
neighbour...... For this same reason justice, alone of the virtues, 
is thought to be. 'another's good', because it is related to our neigh- 
bour".* He rarises a very significant question whether a man can be 
unjust to himself or to his own,.and he has no doubt that this is 


impossible.5 This is an implicit recognition of the social base of `` 


justice, latent in human’ relationships in society. The founding of the 
idea of justice on an objective social basis has been unhesitatingly 
recognised in our time. - Thus R. W. Baldwin writes, “Yet, justice itself’ 
is essentially a quality of the behaviour of one man to another, that is 
of man in society, so that all justice is social justice and the ‘adjective 
is otiose. "e$ John Rawls emphasises that it is the basic structure of 
society Which constitutes the primary subject of justice." 


The second formulation that follows from the first is that justice 
is not an abstract and a. static notion ; rather it is a concrete and 
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dynamic: coricept to be understood in terms of the changing social 
rélations of man. Justice thus involves an idea of change for the better 
ina definite direction, away from-those human relations which constitute 
injustice in society. This idea has been corroborated by F. H. Knight, 
when ‘he writes, "The real task faced is that of social progress, definable 
only as a direction of chatige (in a- complex sense, mostly negative) 
through alleviating some of the grosser injustices that a society can agree 
upon and find remediable. In short, there is now no such thing as 
justice “in general”; one can meaningfully discuss only fairly concrete 
injustices and- procedures for their. -mitigation with existing social 
machinery or the possible ways of improving the over-all social organiza- 
tion."? Justice thus involves an element of desirability or goodness 
in social life. In other words, whenever we characterise a thing as just, 
objectively we pass a moral judgement, justifying its desirability in 
terms of the canons of goodness. Justice thus connotes an idea of inter- : 
preting social relations of man in relation to ethics.- i : 


This interrelation between thé social basis of justice and its 
normative, value-loaded character at once puts us on trail of the second 
question raised at thé beginning of this article, viz., whether justice is 
essentially a moral (normative) concept. This question can bé ànswered 
with reference to two other questions. One, how does the necessity of 
. moral judgement arise in society ? Secondly, how does the rise of the 
concept of justice conceptually get related. to the rise of moral judgement? 

The necessity of moral judgement lies in man's ability to see a 
contradiction between what he is, how he lives, and what he could be 
and how he ought to live. The necessity of ethics is the necessity for 
codes and rules of conduct by which human relations can be regulated 
in society and the stability of social life secured. In other words, as 
Howard Selsam points out, ethics proper begins when men seek to find 
rational grounds for accepted rules of conduct and do not merely follow 
the rules that have been sanctified by tradition.? This ability to see a 
contradiction between how one lives and how one can, should, or ought 
to live, howevér, is not a subjective phenomenon. It is the objective 
circumstances in society that lead to the awareness of this contradiction. 
On this point, one cannot but agree with the formulation made by. 
Howard Selsam. Hë observes that ethical judgements are limited to 
those aspects of life that cóncern its quality, namely those that affect 
the kinds of lives we live and and the kind of people we are. On the 
other hand, those aspects of our life which are not within our actual 
or possible control are natural phenomena and are not subject to moral 
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judgements. Thus a fundamentally natural condition becomes a moral 
problem when-we discover the means of controlling it and thereby make 


it a problem for man to think about.1° This explains the objective 
basís of. moral | judgement. Moral judgement which manifests itself in- 


the ability to see the contradiction: between what one is and how one 


ought to. be, however, becomes a problem for man because of the im- , 


possibility. of agreement concerning the desired ends of man and society. 
This again stems from the objective social reality that the private 
interests of a few are in objective opposition to the interests of thé many. 


It is at this moment that the notion of justice comes in the picture. ` 
While injustice is the objective expression of this total situation, where ` 


the interests of a few are opposed to the interests of the many, the 


necessity of the.concept of justice reflects the objective: historical ' 


neéessity of resolving this contradiction: In other words, the expression 
‘justicé’ stands for the objective, human necessity of changing an 
injustice-situation by resolving the contradiction between how he lives 
and how. he ought to live. This in turn expands the realm of ethics too, 


as man, driven by this objective necessity, strives for increasing the, 


knowledge of the nature of human relations in society and thus seeks to 
resolve the contradiction arising out of the conflict of interests by 
‘controlling and thereby’ determining the direction of human relations in 
society. . This objective, social basis of ethical norms as well as of the 
concept of justice explains the interrelation between justice and ethics. 


The failure to trace the roots of moral judgement and justice to 
the objective conditions of society, viz., conflicting human interests, 
results in a subjective and thereby an incorrect understanding of the 
concept of justice. The problem of justice is viewed essentially asa 
moral: problem, since the conflict of interests is regarded essentially as 


an ethical problem. As Maurice Cornforth points out that the logical ` 


outcome of such ethical interpretation of conflicting interests in social 
life gives rise to the idea that ‘‘rational moral judgements are those that 
promote the reconciliation of interests and mutual tolerance of ideals.”’?* 
The obvious implication is that the solution ‘of conflict of interests in 
society is traced to ethics, viz., a moral solution. It is this idea of 
reconciliation of interests, i.e., balance of claims, that has been known 
as justice in traditional moral philosophy. Thus C. K. Allen acknow- 
ledges--that it is the concept of harmony, balance or reconciliation of 
interests that has been the dominant theme in the treatment of justice 


from ‘Aristotle. to Roscoe-Pound: -In this opinion, in modern democracy, - 
it is the function: of justice to blend the different tones of society into.” - 


, 
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a satisfying wholeness through the very differences of the parts.!* Quite 
logically, therefore, justice in this sense becomes closely identified with 
rational moral reasoning, which in turn is opposed to conflict of interests. 
The idea has been well explained by Georges Gurvitch. He says that 
justice should not be identified with the whole of morality ; rather while 
in the realm of ethics there is a perfect harmony between personal and 
transpersonal values, in the actual world they are in fierce’ conflict and 
it is' precisely this gap between the harmony of the moral-ideal and the 
disharmony of reality that gives rise to the problem of justice. Yet, 
despite this absence of identification between the realm of ethics and 
the realm of justice, Gurvitch points out that justice itself is a 
recognition of the moral ideal, in the sense that the values that are 
dependent on it are consecutive to moral values. In other words, while 
the realm of ethics is the sphere of abstract: morality, it is justice that 
. concretises the moral ideal through its quantification. Tt is within the 
boundaries of generality, stability and quantification, which are placed 
by justice at the service of ethics, that the latter may display its 
creative force.!? f 


It becomes evident that once the. conflict of interests in society is 
viewed as a moral problem, the problem of justice. too becomes . 
essentially a problem of ethics. Accordingly, the ‘entire orientation 
of the concept of justice becomes directed ‘essentially toward ethical . 
subjectivism. Thus C. J. Friedrich admits the uncertainty and 
impossibility of evolving any objective criterion for understanding 
the concept. In his opinion, the element of uncertainty is a reflection 
of the complexity of so many values that are involved in the concept. 
To cite his words, *..... justice and injustice cannot be related to any one 
value, be it equality or any other, but only to the complex value system 
ofa man, a community or mankind.”!4 It may be submitted here that 
for Friedrich, the problem becomes complicated because he believes 
that conflict over justice in society is a conflict of values and con- 
sequently his search for a solution lands him into a world of uncertainty. 
To quote his words, “...... the conflicts over justice which rend a com- 
munity are really differences in what is sensed to be unjust. One claims 
that it is unjust to take his property, another that itis unjust that his 
children should starve ; one argues the injustice of putting his white 
child next to a black one in school, the other rejoins that it is unjust that 
his black child should be denied equal opportunity for education! 
The shortcoming of Friedrich is his failure to trace the roots of the 
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conílict of values.to conflict of interests in society and the result is 
that he interprets the problem of justice exclusively as a problem of the 
conflict of values. ^ I l 

In other words, since the objective basis of the conflict of interests 
in society is not explored in terms of socio-economic (material) causes, 


the entire treatment of the problem of justice ceases to be objective, 


divorced from the social reality. The submission is that once the 


conflict of interests is regarded essentially as a moral problem, the 


problem of justice becomes boiled down to an exploration of the moral 
principles which would effect a reconciliation of these interests in society 


and not an inquiry into the problems of removing the social roots of 


conflicting interests in human society. It follows quite logically that 


if justice is regarded essentially as a normative concept, its problem ` 
becomes -objectively one of sustaining the existing social order by: 


evolving principles or reconciliation of conflicting interests. In other 
words, it becomes a defence of the status quo as against social change. 


Broadly speaking, there are two such principles of reconciliation - 


of intcrests, recognised by the normative concept of justice. The first 
of these principles is known as commutative justice. The idea of com- 
mitative justice has been well ‘explained by W. B. Gallie, when he 


defines it in- these words, “Commutative justice is best assured when ` 


each individual is left free to decide in what ways he will use his own 
capacities and property, subject to the proviso that his way shall not 
prevent others from using their capacities and property in their ways ; 
ree ..The fact is that the idea of commutative justice logically requires 
that: the individual shall be a freely choosing agent."!* The principle 
of commutative justice thus suggests that it is the defence of the negative 
view. of liberty, the implication of which is that the individual is in a 


position to best realise his own self, if his activities are interfered with ` 
by others to the minimum. In other words, it becomes a defence of" 


what W. B. Gallie characterises as ‘liberal morality." Carefully 
analysed, the principle of commutative justice implies two things. One, 
that the. conflict of interests in society can be reconciled best, provided 
a policy of non-interference.is agreed upon by the individuals. This is 
based on the assumption of the liberal democratic theory that every 
. individual is equally free to choose his own station in society. The 


assumption is possible only if it is ignored that the capacity of an ` 
individual to make his choice is determind by material socio-economic . 
conditions of inequality in society in which his position is structured . 


The other iniplication-which follows from the first is that the principle 


-À 
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of commutative justice is an apologia for the sustenance of the existent. 
order in terms of the canon of moral obligation and not in terms of the 
real facts of social lifé. In other words, ‘justice’ as a concept becomes 
an expression that stands for what R. W. Baldwin characterises as a 
stringest type of moral obligation, the one whose breach gives rise to 
keener résentment.!? To put it more clearly, the traditional concept of 
justice with emphasis on morality, takes. it for granted that men are 
selfish and, simultaneously, that one self is as important as another and 
hence the function of justicé becomes one of regulating these conflicting 
interests by emphasising the principle of equality of liberty for all in 
the form of commutative justice. . 


- The difficulty involved in ‘this approach is that the principle of 
commutative justice is justified on the ground that this is a moral obli-. 
gation, deeply rooted in human values. It becomes almost a self- 
evident principle, the rationale of which is traced to subjectivism in 
morals. It is true that R. W. Baldwin does make a distinction between 
the awareness of commutative justice and the feeling of beneficence, 
which, in his opinion, springs from. man’s altruism.!? It is also true 
that the author acknowledge that the knowledge of obligation stems 
from reflection upon .the situation and relation to. the other person 
involved ;2° but, conceptually, the central difficulty that remains is that 
the awarness that one's liberty should not be interfered with, cannot be 
explained in terms of obligation, but in terms of social necessity in a 
given situation. The emphasis on moral obligation would thus provide 
a wrong orientation to the problem. - 


"The analysis shows that the principle of commutative justice, which ` 
flows from justice as a normative concept, is not. tenable. On the one 
hand, it ignores the facts of social inequahty, while it suffers from 
subjectivism i in ethics on the other. 


The other principle of reconciliation of. conilietitig interests in. : 
society. is known as distributive justice. The notion of distributive 
justice was initially formulated by Aristotle, the idea being that of pro-- 
portionate equality. In distributing such things as honours and offices 
the State must take account of. the differences in individuals. It is as 
unjust to treat unequals equally as to treat equals. unequally.: The 
problem of distributive justice, therefore, is to decide what differences: 
are relevant. For Aristotle, the criterion of these . differences on the 
basis of which justice is to be distributed was merit. ‘As Aristotle : 
points out in ‘Politics’, “Justice is relative to persons, and a just ditribu- 
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tion is one in which the relative values of things given correspond to 
those of the persons receiving—a point which has already been made 
in the-Ethics".?* The difficulty of this approach is that emphasis on 
the difference of merit means emphasis on the intrinsic difference of 
, individual qualities, unaffected by material socio-economic conditions. 
The, criterion on.the basis: of which justice is to be distributed is thus 
a.subjective factor in terms of the Aristotelian principle. Stretched 
further, this again gives: rise to the problem of ethical subjectivism. . 
This can be demonstrated if one looks into the discussion of the concept" 
of justice by N.-M. L. Nathan in our time. Thus, for-him, ‘the- problem ` 
of distributive. justice’ does not arise simply:from inequality of oppor- 
tunities, benefits or total goods; the central problem of distributive 
justice. is. one-of determining the quantum of distribution in relation to 
the value ‘of the attributes of those among whom the distribution in: 
is. made. as , Thus in his opinion, ..it-is the satisfaction of three condi- . 
tions, which: would characterise the. distribution as a just one. First, 
all those who. are: affected by the distribution, and whose atributes are 
unequally valuable, are affected by it in unequally valuable ways. 
Secondly, . for every pair of people affected by the distribution, the ` 
difference ‘between the value of their attributes should be equal to the : 
distance between the value of its effects on them. Thirdly, for each 
person affected by the distribution, the value of its effect.on ‘hint should : 
be equal to the value of his attributes.?* š 


Nathan’s understanding of the problem of distributive justice suffers 
from the: incorrectness of the perspective in which he examines it. For, 
him, the criterion of just distribution becomes not the objective social, 
economic. and - cultural needs of the individual to whom the distribution 
is to be máde but the value of his subjective moral attributes. Secondly, 
he fails to understand that the ethics of the individual are conditioned by 
the socio-economic circumstances in which he is placed. In other words, 
it is the pervasive social and economic inequality in societies ridden with: 
class divisions that very largely creates conditions for the inequality.of the 
attributes of individuals. The emphasis on the distinction of the value > . 
of moral attributes as the criterion of distributive justice thus inevitably 
lands him: into a world of subjectivism, restraining him thereby from 
evolving an objective criterion of determining the magnitude of. distri- 
butive justice. Thus, for Nathan it becomes a problem of inquiry . 
whether inequalities in the distribution of a particular good among 
individuals are not matched ‘by relevant inequalities in those among , 
whom these are distributed. The problem stems from the wrong perspec- ` 
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tive that has guided his thought. The problem loses much of, its 
significance once it is acknowledged that inequality in the value of 
attributes .of individuals is very. largely a product of the pattern of the 
inequality that characterises the social structure in which the individuals 


are placed. In other words, the submission is that-any inquiry into the 


problem of just distribution must begin not with an inquiry into the 
classification of individuals on the basis of the values of their attributes, 
but with an inquiry into the nature of the socio-economic circumstances 
that affectevery aspect of the individual's life Sadnding his value-system) 
in a given social system. 


Perelman's inquiry ‘too suffers from his- failure to develop an 
objective criterion «of understanding the concept of jüstice and his 
consequent lop-sided emphasis on sübjectivism. He acknowledges the 
futility of searching for the essential characteristics that should be taken 
into account for the application of justice without positing a certain scale 
of values. Thus in his opinion, ''itis our view of the world, the way we 
distinguish what has value from what has none, that will bring us to a 
given conception of concrete justice."?5 His failure to evolve any 
objective criterion quite naturally leads him to observe that the problem 
of justice boils down essentially to that of classification of persons in 
accordance with the essential characteristics that would serve às its basis ; 
the essential: characteristics however Perelman fails to identify.?° 


An attempt at evolving objective criteria of distribution of justice , 
however ‘can be traced in Morris Ginsberg’s understanding of the 
problem. Ginsberg points out that in place of the Aristotelian emphasis 
on merit, we should emphasise ‘relevant resemblamces and differences’ of 
individuals, on. the ‘basis of which justice has to be proportionally 
distributed. He points out furthermore that these differences have to be 
understood in the context of the significance’ of equality not merely in 
the distribution of political power, but also of wealth and income. He’ 
points out that in our time there has been a shift of emphasis from 
commutative justice as a balance of claims to distributive justice as a 
social responsibility, assuring to all at least -the* minimum -conditions of 
physical and mental well-being." I 


Ginsberg’s treatment of the problem appears to be an objective one, 
as he emphasises the social and’ economic factors in determining what 
would constitute the ‘relevant resemblamces and differences’, which 
would account for differential treatment. But Ginsberg’s shortcoming 


` is his inability to identify the factors which would constitute the relevant 


resemblances and differences. Thus despite his assertion that “to weigh 
C.R,—2 
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claims impartially, to decide what differences between the claimants are 
relevant or irrelevant, it is necessary to take into consideration differences 
in needs, capacities and circumstances",?* in the conclusion he admits 
that despite the fact that there is general agreement that “gross inequali- 
ties are unjust", there is no agreement as to the distribution of property 
or the reward of service as above the minimum. ‘Differences in needs, 
ability, productivity or offort”, he points out, have all been put forward 
as relevant”.2° 


An objective ‘iid a scientific understanding of the concept of justice 
must begin with an inquiry into the nature of the social reality that gives 
rise to conflict of. interests. The conflict of interests in society stems 


from the conflict between the interests of the class that appropriates the 


product of human labour and that class which works for society without 
being in a -position to control the produce. In other words, it is the 
conflict between the class that owns the means of production and the 
class that engages in production without owning the means.?? To be 


more precise, the conflict of interests is actually a conflict between the - 


private interests of some and the interests of the entire society. It-has 


been pointed out earlier that it is this conflict of interests in society that: 


constitutes the injustice of the situation and necessitates thereby the striving 
Yor justice, the significance of which lies in the resolution of this conflict 
by climinating the source of this conflict with reference to moral judgment 
‘paves the way for ethical subjectivism and does in no way lead to a 
resolution’ of the conflict. Two conclusions therefore logically follow. 


Negatively, the common idea of justice as a balance of interests is^ 


incorrect, since it is a balance of unequal and mutually incompatible 
interests. In other words, the common idea of justice as an equilibrium 
in a society divided in unequal classes objectively strengthens the position 
of the class that is already in a far more advantageous position than the 
rest. In other words, it becomes a defence of the privileged few. 
Positively, the concept of justice involves the idea of what John Rawls. 
calls ‘fairness’ to all, and not advantages to the privileged few. 


Rawls, in elaborating the idea of fairness, points out that this 
involves two principles. First, each person participating in a practice 
(Rawls uses the word ‘practice’ as a sort of technical term meaning any 
form of activity specified by a system of rules which define offices, roles 
etc.) as affected by it, has an equal right to the most extensive liberty 
‘compatible with a.like liberty-forall; and, secondly, inequalities are 
arbitary unless it is reasonable to. expect that they will work out for 
everyone's advantage, and provided the positions and offices to which 


` 
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they attach, or from which they may be gained, are open to all. Elabora- 
ting this idea, Rawls further points out that inequality is justiciable only 
if it-work for the advantage of every party engaged in it.5! That leads 

` him to conclude that it is this notion of the possibility of mutual 
acknowledgement of principles by free individuals having no authority 
over one another which makes the concept of fairness central to the idea 
Of justice.??* Rawls stresses the idea of fairness as central to the concept 
of justice, but such a situation can be realised only when the conflict of 
mutually incompatible interests has been resolved, so that. every 
individual, and not the privileged few, is ina position to get the treatment 
of justice on the basis of fairness. The idea of fairness, therefore becomes 
relevant only when the conditions necessary for the realisation of, the 
idea of fairness have been fulfilled. ` 


It is in this context that the contribution of Marxism to the solution 

Y of this question acquires ‘relevance. In his ‘Poverty of Philosophy’ 
` Marx demonstrated that while for Proudhon, conflict being basic in the 
social life, justice was the principle of balance between antagonisms, for 

. him justice was the principle of resolving this irreconcilable conflict by 
overthrowing the basis of this conflict, that is, by overthrowing the class. 
that owned the means of productlon and appropriated the produce. 
Writing in the context of capitalism, Marx indicated that it was only by 
the total victory of labour, the total destruction of capital as a social 
force and, consequently, by the total elimination of the conflict situation 
through class struggle, that justice could be made really meaningful to: 
wall. As Robert Tucker observes, Marx’s philosophy “expresses a 
“Preach for unity — for a world beyond antagonism and therefore beyond 
justice as an equilibrium of them.” In other words, the idea of 
fairness becomes relevant only when exploitative classes and thereby the 
source of the conflict of interests in society have been abolished. This 
in turn can be achieved not by pinning one's faith in the utopian i 
moralistic dream that the conflicting interests would be reconciled, but 

by appropriate social and political action. 


The common failure of all ethical thinkers has been to search for 
the solution of this conflict in moral efforts in the form and exercise of 
moral values, not in social and political action. Paying tribute to the 
contribution of Marxism to thè setting of the problem in a correct 

. perspective, Howard Selsam writes, “A Marxist. ethics is possible , 
because moral disagreements have their determinate causes like all other . 
phenomena of nature and socicty, and a Marxist ethics is necessary 
„because it alone provides a logical and scientific solution of what would 
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be - otherwise. either irreconcilable antinomies, in the form of simple 
expressions of taste, or mere confusions of language concealing an under- 
lying agreement. In short, conflicting moral values are neither accidental 
on one hand nor illusory on the other, and their solution is found in 
social action, not in mere speculation.” 84 


"This perspective gives altogether a new dimension to the.study of 
the interrelation between justice and ethics. The traditional emphasis 
on moral values, (i.e., the Christian doctrine, ‘love thy neighbour’) has, 
been a reflection of the necessity of rendering happiness and good to all 
and not to a class that thrives at the cost of society. Moral values have 
been the expression of the awareness that one cannot be happy or 
contented as long as others are suffering materially and spiritually. This 
leads to three formulations regarding ethical thinking. First, the failure 
of the moral phiosophers to relate these universal aspirations of mankind 
to the.necessity of changing the social order by social and political action 


has led them to interpret every issue of ethics in terms of ought-questions, 
instead of'saying what they must do in order to resolve the contradiction I 


between the ethical ideals and the social reality:s5 Secondly, it is the 
social content of the ethical ideals cherished by the outstanding moral 
philosphers in -every epoch of human history, viz., the necessity or 
rendering happiness and good to all and not to a few, that explains the 


relative timelessness and universality of traditional ethical teaching. © 


Thirdly, it is this social content of ethics that established the necessary 
linkage with the positive content of justice, viz., Rawls’s idea of fairness. 
The necessary connection between justice and ethics can be explained 
only in terms of their positive, social and rational content. 


The realisation of this idea of fairness, which is central to the 
concept of justice, therefore, demands elimination of exploitative social 


relations as the first pre-condition. This elimination of exploitation by - 


changing the social order through political action would pave the way 
` for the fulfilment of the aspirations of the vast majority as opposed 
to an oppressive minority. This alone would simultaneously pave the 
way for the realisation of the ethical ‘ideals and the idea of justice as 
fairness. This would at the same time lead to objectivity in ethics in 
place-of ethical subjectivism, the latter objectively helping the sustenance 


of the socially- unequal positions in the set up of exploitative social 


relations. As-Maurice Cornforth has pointed out that the mere pursuit 
of moral ideals, viz., happiness to all, common good etc., does not in 
any way encroach on thc existing conflicting interests. It follows there- 


fore that-emphasis on moral reasoning is heavily biased on the side of 
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the. social status quo.. Ina society ridden; with class divisions the 
emphasis on ethics for the resolution of social conflict strengthens the 
cause of that section which. profits.most from the perpetuation of that 
System.3*. . . 

What is necessary thorefore i is thecestabtishinent of a kind of social 
order which will abolish the roots of the conflicting interests -in society 
and, will thereby lead to the resolution of the conflict of interests. Only 
when the.resolution of the conflict of interests in society has taken place; 
resulting in the emergence of a new social. order, where the means of 
production are not owned by a small class, then alone it becomes 
possible to talk about distributive justice on the basis of, one’s necessity, 
capacity or even merit. This is so, because each and every individual 
is now inan equal position to develop his capacity, to determine his 
needs, to exhibit his merit, without in any way being curbed by the 
fetters of exploitative social relations. Morris Ginsberg's search for 
‘relevant resemblances and differences’ would become really meaningful 
only under such circumstances, when objectively the possibility would 
arise that the weightage of a ‘practice’ (to use Rawls’ Spey would 
not be felt adversely by even a single individual. 


It may now be contended in this perspective that. justice as fairness 
would not mean identical treatment of individuals ; rather the idea of 
fairness would provide for differential treatment on the basis of rational. 
principles. Until and unless the resolution of the conflict of interests 
in society lias taken place, the search for rational criteria of differential 
freatment continues to be a fruitless venture, since the basis of the 
social order remains ridden with an irrational conflict: of interests. 
Itis this fruitless search that has landed Perleman and Morris Ginsberg 
in a dilemma, making it impossible for them to identify the principle of 
differential treatment. That the idea of fairness involves differential 
treatment has been acknowledged also.by William K. Frankena., But 
he too, because of the lack of proper perspective, fails to determine the 
rationale of differential treatment. Thus in his opinion, “The equal: 
concern for the good lives of its members also requires society to treat 
them differenlty, for no matter how much one believes in a common 
human nature, individual needs and capacities differ, and-what constitutes 
the good life for one individual may not do so for another, It is the 
society’s very concern for the good lives of its members that determines 
which differences and which similarities it must respect (and which 
are relevant. to justice).?" < The rationale. he locates quite wrongly in 
"the society's very. concern for the good -lives ef its members”, 
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forgetting thereby that class-divided sociéties cannot develop -such a 
concern. - š 


,The rational briddipis of differential treatment would be the 
magnitude of “one’s participation in the production‘—process of society. 
This alone would reveal one’s capacity, merit etc. in a social order 
that is free from exploitative social relations. Accordingly, the distribu- 
tion of justice, viz., distribution of offices, roles, awards etc. would take 
place. It is this rationale that alone can lead to a reconciliation of the 


idea of -justice as fairness to all with that of rational differential 
treatment. 


Once this is understood, it may be dontended, that. the téiditional 
idea of justice as common good does make sense only when the idea of 
justice as fairness is viewed in this perspective, when the.conflict of 
interests has been abolished, when the interest of one does synchronise 
with the interest of society without resulting in antagonistic relations. 
In other words, justice as a balance of interests or equilibrium becomes 
significant only in this specific social context, but not as a universal 
phenomenon in societies ridden with class-conflict. This in turn leads to 
the reconciliation of the principles of commutative and distributive 
justice. Baldwin. has noted the contradiction between these two princi- 
ples as a conflict. between justice as equality of liberty and justice as 
‘equity.2® Baldwin’s dilemma can be resolved when the social circums- 
tances giving rise to .such a conflict situation are changed. In other 
words, the problem arises because, in a society ridden with conflict, the 
principle of commutative justice would give precedence to liberty as it is 
possessed and enjoyed materially by individuals in relation to their 
unequal positions in society ; the principle of distributive justice, on the 
other hand, would amount to social intervention in this aréa of.unequal 


liberty. This conflict is resolved when the roots of this conflict have ` 


been eliminated, viz,, the exploitative social relations have been abolished. 
It is only then that neither the equality ofliberty does lead to conflict of 
interests in society nor the acts of social intervention lead'to negation of 
individualliberty. In other words, the precondition for the realisation 


of the traditional idea of justice as harmony of interests can best be ` 


realised only after elimination of ine sources of conflicting social 
relations. : 


The treatment of the concept of justice in this perspective also puts 
an end to the question, raised by Otto Bird, whether justice is rooted. 
ultimately in man, his rights and his nature or whether it is a derivative " 


aria 
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of society.5? The discussion made so far reveals how the inclination 
towards understanding of the notion of justice in abstract moral terms 
(of Nathan, Friedrich), isolated from the social context, leads to ethical 
subjectivism and dilemma. In fact, this has proved the futility of 
justifying the idea of justice as a balance of interests in terms of the 
moral obligation, of the contention that the interest or right of one should 
not be interfered with by the interests or rights of another, ; this explains 
the practical uselessess of the Christian doctrine ‘love thy neighbour’. 


In other words, the submission is that the search for justice is the 
search for that social order where conflict of interests shall be replaced 
by harmonious human relations, which will be governed not by the 
necessity of a command of love or any kind of moral obliation, but by 
the very nature of the social relations that would sustain that social 
order. It would not be necessary to interpret justice as an abstract, 
intangible moral value, rather it would be concrete, quantified and 
tangible, manifesting itself in the perfect harmony of the social relations 
of man. This alone would make meaningful the traditional idea of 
justice as common good. This only would make significant the human 
essence of the idea of moral obligation that, if one is true to one-self, 
one cannot then be false to any man. We may conclude by citing the 
words of Howard Selsam, as he writes, "Moral integrity will change froni 
the problems of distinguishing saints from sinners, loyal humanists from 
sinners, loyal humanists from betrayers of humanity, to one of distingui- 

` shing the degree of identification of each person's fullest fulfilment and 
that of mankind as a whole.’’4° 


Viewed in this perspective, the study of the idea of justice in a 
class-divided society requires the identification of thc conflicting social 
forces and an inquiry into how the conflict of interests is intended to be 
resolved. In other words, it will have to be examined, institutionally 
and ideologically, what efforts have been there not to strike a balance 
between the conflicting interests, but to weed out the forces that create 
the injustice— situation and thereby eliminate the sources of the conflict. 
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- SIKKIM : THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


J. C. DEBNATH, 


This paper intends to present the salient geographical and 
demographic features of Sikkim, the youngest state in the Indian Union. 
In the following pages discussion will be made under four sections : 
(a) geographical features, (b) settlement pattern, (c) race, religion and 
language, and (d) gtowth of population. It will be interesting and 
 thought— provoking to note that in spite of its tiny size the state is 
confronted with an amazing degree of complexity with respect to all 
these aspects. 


A. Geographical Features : 


The role of geographical features in shaping the economy of a state 
like Sikkim cannot be over-estimated. In fact, man's economy, like his 
other creations, is superimposed upon and integrated into the geographical 
environment which is not only a storehouse of source materials like water, 
electricity and minerals but also a physical and biological condition 
within which his economic activities like production, exchange and 
consumption occur. In this light let us discuss first the geographical 
features of Sikkim. I 


The name “Sikkim” is derived from the word “Sukhim” meaning 
a place of peace and happiness.! In Tibetin and Bhutia languages it is 
called Denjong—originating from “Bay Yul Demo Jong" meaning “the 
hidden valley of rice." This signifies that at the beginning of the 14th 
century when the Bhütias started entering Sikkim from Tibet they found 
the Lepchas producing rice in the Tista and other valleys in Sikkim.? 


The small but beautiful state of Sikkim is situated in the eastern 
Himalayas. It is bounded ‘in the north. by the vast Tibetan plateau and 
in the east by Bhutan and the Chumbi valley of Tibet. To its west lies 
the kingdom of Nepal and along its southern boundary stretches the 
Darjeeling district of West Bengal. It is situated roughly along long- 
itudes 88° and 89° East and latitudes 27° and 28° North.? I 


The origin of the lofty Himalayan mountain range which cradles 
Sikkim is as fascinating as anything. Geologists say that millions of 
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years ago the area now occupied by the Himalayas was the site of the 
shallow Tethys sea. During the tertiary period in the earth’s history 
powerful compressive forces folded and thrust marine deposits which 
arose out of the waters in the form of gigantic earth waves. 


In the post tertiary age, approximately one million years ago, 
further upheavals took place which raised the central portion and the 
foothills of the Himalayas into a vast mountain system. During the 
following millenia natural forces still acted upon the system and asa 
result there was formed the present complex of mountains and valleys 
which comprise Sikkim and other Himalayan states. 


Sikkim has an area of 2,828 square miles and its shape is almost a 
rectangle 70 miles long from north to south and 40 miles wide from east 
to west. Sikkim is aland of varied elevations ranging from 800 feet 
above mean sea level at the southern foothills to over 20,000 feet 
along the northern and north-western frontiers. As such the climate of 
Sikkim varies between the tropical heat of the lower valleys and the icy 
cold of eternal snows.‘ l 


From a geographical point of view there are three major lateral 
divisions of the Himalayas: (i) the Great Himalaya, (ii) the Inner 
Himalaya, and (iii) the foothills and the bordering sub-Himalayan 
“Piedmont Plain”. The plain is called Terai and Dooars to the south- 
west and south-east of Sikkim respectively. The state of Sikkim lies in 
the Great and Inner Himalayas, so that we can divide Sikkim ‘into two 
broad geographical divisions : the Great Himalayan Sikkim and the Inner 
Himalayan Sikkim. | 


The first geographic division—the Great Himalayan Sikkim—is the 
northern part of the country and is adjacent to the plateau of Tibet and 
here the peaks rise up to 29,000 feet above sea level, the average being 
more than 20,000 feet. These mighty mountain chains have been a 
barrier to the country’s development of communication, trade, agriculture 
and industry, and is a great obstacle to economic growth. 


The second division—the Inner Himalayan Sikkim—is the southern . 
part of the country and has a lower altitude. It isa complex area of 
forest-covered ranges and intervening fertile valleys, such as the Gangtok 
valley. While it is not as formidable as the Great Himalayan region, it 
has nonetheless served to isolate the fertile valleys of Sikkim from the 
Gangetic plains of India and the plateau of Tibet. 


.The state of Sikkim is geographically a basin. To its north lies 
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.the Great Himalayan Range and to the east and west, the Chola and 
;  Singalila Ranges . respectively. which gradually taper into lower 
` altitudes and footholls towards the south. To the south there is no 
natural feature demarcating the frontier between Sikkim and West Bengal 


except in the middle where it runs along the Tista and the Rangit.till uii 
< meet near Melli. 


. The important passes and pants in the three ranges of Sikkim 
. forming the natural boundary of the state in three directions may be 
; mentioned. In the Great Himalayan Range the most important passes 
are Sesela or Dachila (17,343), : Kongrala (16,840^, Nakula (17,290’) and 
Chorten Nvmala: (19,000'). The Chola or Dongya Range is also pierced 
: by several passes, the most important being Tangkarla, Nathula (15,200’) 
` and Jelepla '(14 000’). The main pass in the Singalila Range forming the 
border between Nepaland Sikkim is Chiabhangjangla. In this tange is 
to be fond the Kanchenjunga (28,128’), the third highest peak in the- 
world and other gaints like the Tent Peak and the Kabru (24,076’).. The 
` highest peak within Sikkim is Siniolchum (22,620). 


. . The Tista river winds its way through Sikkim, the 1 main tributaries 
_ being the Ranjit, the Rongni-Chu, the Lachen and the Lachung rivers, 
_all snow-fed torrents originating in the Great. Himalayan Range. 

Essentially, the entire Sikkim basin is the catchment area of the Tista 
i river which may be regarded as the main artery of the state’s water— 
distribution. 


. The rainfall in Sikkim varies between 30 inches and 140 inches and 
some placcs have even 240 inches per year. The rainy season is between 
May and November. Along the Tista basin the monsoon cloud penetrates 
` through the deep valleys upto the foot of the highest mountains and 
hence the wet zone extends as far as the snows. In fact, the bowl-like, 
mountain-girdled basin of Sikkim has best formed by the erosive work 
of the Tista and its tributaries. 


In Sikkim onc finds settled conditions of weather and in this respect 
they are in sharp contrast with those obtaining in the neighbouring Tibet 
where they change even in the course of a day. Sikkim has only a few 
' areas where such sharp weather changes occur. Practically speaking, 
"there are only two seasons in Sikkim: monsoon from May to November 

and winter from December to April. 

Economic -life in Sikkim is mostly influenced by the state's ns 
phical features, particularly the condition of its terrain and climate, The 
basis of economic life in any underdeveloped country is land-use and so 
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we should know how land is used in Sikkim: The study cf land-use in 
_ Sikkim is important more because: the state is a completely hilly region ` 
į and as such poses peculiar problems and obstacles for the use of land. 


From the point of view of land utilization Sikkim can bc divided 
into three zones: (a) Alpine pastures zone, (b) forests zone, and (c) 
crops zone. Wecan compare this division with a similar one made by 
Sir J.D. Hooker, the famous botanist who made extensive tours and 
study in Sikkim during the British days. As the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India says: ‘Sir J.D. Hooker divides the country into three zones, 
calling the lower upto 5,000 feet above the sea, the tropical ; thence to 
13,000 feet, the upper limit of tree vegetation, the temperate ; and. above 
to the perpetual snow-line at 16,000 feet, Alpine.” 5 


The Alpine pastures zone stretches from the forests zone to the 

Ý perpetually snow-clad areas but vegetation here rapidly deteriorates as the 
. altitude rises. This zone more or less corresponds with the Great 
Himalayan region discussed earlier. The snow-clad areas constitute a 
considerable part of Sikkim and are entirely out of any use. However, 
the high mountain pastures are an essential part of plant resources of 
Sikkim and they have made possible the raising of livestocks without the’ 
need of forest clearance or maintenance. Sheep breeding and rearing is 
an important means of livelihood here and formerly when there: was free 
communication and trade between Sikkim and Tibet often herds of sheep 
would pass into the Tibetan grazing land during summer and return in 
the winter. This seasonal migration was necessary for providing adequate - 
Prrazing facilities to the sheep throught the year as well as for the up- 
keeping of the sheep in a cool climate which is helpfulin improving the 


output of wool.® a gd A3-4 6 


Below the Alpine pastures starts the forests zone. Forests dominate 
land-use in Sikkim as well as in other Himalayan states. Here the 
forests zone can be sub-divided into two sectors: (i) the “deciduous” 
forests in the lower altitude which have been greatly reduced by 
clearings, and (ii) above this sector, the “coniferous” forests with either 
persistent or deciduous leaves. Above the tree-line which varies from 

. region to region there is vegetation composed mainly of prostrate 
mountain pines and rhododendrons marking the gradual transition from 
L _ forests to the Alpine zone. 


Below the forests zone lies the crops zone. The crops zone is very- 
extensive but cultivation naturally diminishes as the altitude rises.. Rice 
and corn are seldom cultivated beyond the altitude of 6,000 feet. At. 
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higher levels wheat, barley and potato are the common’ crops. However, . 


` jn these higher levels soil and climatic conditions are seldom suitable 
for farming and consequently crop-yields are lower. The existence of 

.two distinct and long seasons has influenced the vegetation of the zone. 
During the monsoon Season rice, maize and other crops are grown while 
during winter oranges, apples and potatoes are the main products. 


B. Settlement Pattern. 


Divergence in geographical features and the consequent difference 
in land-use in Sikkim has influenced the settlement pattern of the state. 
1n the almost barren Great Himalayan region there is practically no 
source of livelihood except pasturage. Formerly, however, limited 
trade took place through the high Himalayan passes. Caravans carried 
cloth, spices and small manufactured goods from -Sikkim and the 
- neighbouring countries into Tibet and brought back salt, wool and yak 
herds. Since ancient times these passes—Nathula and the Jelepla in 
north-eastern Sikkim—were some of the few areas in the world where 
free trade and travel persisted across international barriers. But after 
the Sino-Indian border conflict of 1962 there has been a total stoppage of 
this age-old intercourse. As a result, the settlement in this region 
has been reduced to a great extent." 

Moreover, the harshness of living conditions in the Great Hima- 
layan. region is incomparable and unbearable. Nowhere else in the 
world are the mountains so high on the average, nowhere else is there 


such a difference in level between valley bottoms and the mountain’ 


summits and-nówhere else is: there such a huge mass of steep rocks 
destitute of plant growth of any kind whatsoever. These extreme 
natural conditions limit man’s economic activities and provide few 
opportunities for livelihood. ; 


Even in the Inner Himalayan region of Sikkim where altitude is 
not so formidable a barrier, steep topography aggravates the effects of 


altitude. The steep contour of land influences the whole life-pattern. 


of the Sikkimese. In Sikkim most of the cultivation is done on sloping 
ground where work is strenuous and takes up a longer time. The slope 
increases the effects of gravity on cultivated land, causing the soil to 
slide downward slowly. Tillage speeds up this process by depriving 
it of plant cover for some time until cultivated plants grow up and also 
by making the earth friable. Lastly, the slope causes an outstanding 
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number of avalanches of great’ destructive power occasionally sweeping 
away large tracts of cultivated area and high-altitude settlements. As 
a result of all this we find that this region of Sikkim is also sparsely 
populated though compared to the former region the density of popula- 
tion here is higher. 


The settlement pattern in Sikkim can best be studied with respect 
to the area and population as well as the size and number of villages in 
different parts of the country. At present there are four districts : East, 
West, North and South: but they came into existence after 1961 and 
in the census report of 1961 we find Sikkim divided into three Tehsils : 
Gangtok, Namchi and Mangan. Gangtok and Mangan Tehsils repre- 
sented the present-day East and North districts respectively whereas 
Namchi Tehsil comprised the present-day West and South districts. 
As details of the 1971 census are not yet available, we shall use the 
statistics of the 1961 census on the settlement pattern in Sikkim the 
salient features of which may be shown as in Table I (p. 24). | 


The 1961 census revealed the population of Sikkim as 162,189. 
The average density of population is 59 persons per square mile and 
nearly 96 per cent of the population live in rural areas. The average 
density of 59 persons per square mile is nearly the same as that in the . 
United States but it is considerably less than the corresponding figure 
for the neighbouring Nepal (174) and a little more than that for 
Bhutan (47).* 


The higher density of population in Nepal might have been one 
reason, among other ones as described later on, for the large-scale 
Nepali migration into Sikkim during the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
The Nepali migration was not so large in Bhutan which perhaps explains 
the comparatively low density of population in that country. 


The settlement pattern in different parts of Sikkim-is not uniform. 
The relative distribution of population i in the three Tehsils can be shown 
as in Table II (p. 25). 

From Table H it is clear that Mangan Tehsil which occupies 
more than 50 per cent of the total area of the state has only 
6 per cent of the: total population amounting to 35 per cent 
of the total. The reason for this uneven settlement pattern is 
that in the northern Mangan Tehsilthe terrain is mostly barren and 
dominated by lofty snow-peaked mountains and glaciers which permit 
little habitation. The other two Tehsils are of lower altitude and both 
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vegetation and. communication facilities are available and hence favour- 
able to settlement. 


Let us now discuss the settlement pattern in terms of the size Shd 
number of villáges in diferent parts. of the state. From the previous 
table it is seen that most of the villages in Sikkim consist of a population 
between 200 and 499: If the average numbers of members in a family is 
taken as 5, then it means that generally 40 to 100 families constitute 
a village. The size of the: ‘village population in Sikkim is, therefore, 
quite small compared to that in other states of India. 


The size of the village population, again, is not the same every- 
where within Sikkim. Most of the villages in Gangtok and Namchi 
Tehsils have a population between 200 and 499, while in Mangan Tehsil 
they have a population less than 200. Taking again the average number 
of members in family as 5, this means that most of the villages in Mangan 
Tehsil have less than 40 houses. “In general, we see that whereas in the 
lower. valleys big settlements are common, in the upper hill-slopes. 
they are relatively few. This may be explained by the fact that big 


settlements are more economical in the lower valleys than in the upper 
stratum of the state. 3 ~, 


Coming to urban settlement, nearly 50,000 Deore or about one- 
E third of the total population aré concentrated around Gangtok, the 
capital and ‘principal urban centre. Gangtok town itself with an area of 
4 square. miles has a population of 6,848 according to the 1961.census 
The commercial growth ofthe capital and its surroundings have been possi- 
` ble due to its easy access as well as administrative support for its develop-. * 
ment. This economic concentration, however, is tó be viewed with 
concern - as the socio- -economic pattern of Sikkim with its geographical, 
ethnic and cultural diversity would indicate the adoption of a policy of 
economic decentralisation. 


C. Race, Religion and Language. 


The people of Sikkim, though small in numter, are of a very 
intricate composition from the points of view of race, .religion and 
language. Sikkim has a population composed mainly of three racial 
elements: the Lepchas, the Bhutias and the Nepalis.? The Lepchas 
and the Bhutias, who are more or less equal in number, jointly constitute 
about one-third ‘ofthe total population while the Nepalis account for 
the remaining two-thirds. 


“ 
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‘According to popular belief, the Lepchas are the original inhabi- 
tants.of the land. The local pronunciation of the word Lepcha is 
*Lap-cha' or ‘Lap-che’, a word of Nepalese derivation. Lap-cha is 
derived from a word in the Parbatiya dialect of Nepal, meaning ‘lap’ — 
speech, and ‘cha’—unintelligible, i.e. the unintelligible speakers, ‘a 
contemptuous term referring to the tribe not adopting the Parbatiya 
language.!9 The Lepchas call themselves ‘Rong Pa’ meaning the ravine 
folk which suggests that they might have lived’ before somewhere near 
a river.!! Tt is-said that they originally migrated from the Assam- 
Burma Border in the 13th century but no authoritative proof of that 
has yet been established.!? They ruled over Sikkim until the middle 
of the 17th century when the Bhutias established their kingdom there. 


‘Due to the infiltration of the Bhutias since then and the immigra- 
tion of the Nepalis towards the end of the 19th century the Lepchas 
gradually lost much of their land. To-day the principal concentration 
of the Lepchas can be found only in the Tolung valley of north-western 
Sikkim. By circumstances the Lepchas have been accustomed to living 
in remote. and inaccessible regions where they have developed a fond- 
ness for birds, beasts and flowers dno an extensive knowledge of the 
mountains and forests. ` yi he 

The Bhutias started entering Sikkim from Tibet from the beginning 
of the 14th century.!* However,’ they took absolute control of the 
country only in the mid-17th century when the Bhutia monarchy was 
established. The social customs of the Bhutias are generally similar to 
those of the Lepchas due to religious similarity and ‘close contact for 
centuries; and: now the two communities inter-marry freely. The 
Bhutias are good traders and many of them are herdsmen’ looking anes 
the valuable herds of yaks and sheep. 


The third main community consists of the Nepalis. It is indeed 
-curious that the largest group of people in Sikkim should be the Nepalis 
who migrated from Nepal slowly but steadily and pushed their. way 
into the land. To-day the Nepalis constitute about 72 per cent of the 
total population in Sikkim.!* The Nepalis are divided into a number 
of tribes. They are a hardy and industrious people and make excellent 
cultivators. The Nepalis have been migrating into Sikkim since the 
last century and are concentrated mostly in the western regions of the 
country. Some of the social customs of the Nepalis differ from those 
of the Lepchas and the Bhutias and-herice ‘there is generally no. inter- 
marriage with the latter two communities. Amongst the more orfhodox 
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of the Nepalis, even inter-marriage within the tribes is strictly banned 
due. to the influence of the Hindu caste system. 


. There are also.two other small groups of people in Sikkim. One 
-such group is the small but distinct group -known as the.Tsongs. ‘They 
‘were originally settlers from the Tsang-po valley in Tibet. In recent 
.years:attempts have been made to use the term ‘Tsong’ to-denote 
.persons-other than the original Tsongs and this has led to much.political 


.dispute. “The other smaller group consists of the traders: and officials ` 


- coming ‘from. other :states of India .who are numerically insignificant 
but socially and economically quite influential. 


Previously,- Mahayana ` Buddhism of the ‘Tibetan ‘type was the 
religion of the-monarch and as such it assumed the status of a state 
- religion, There was. an Ecclesiastical Department of the Government 
of Sikkim which supported, financially and otherwise, -the maintenance 
. of the Buddhist monasteries of the land. . Important, religious ceremonies 
were attended by the Chogyal as well.as the :members:.of: the-State 
.Council and .other high. officials; and .even for the Indian Political 
Officer and his senior officials, it was. obligatory to attend sucn ceremonies. 
. Now Buddhism -is professed ‘by -about 28 per cent of the populd- 
tion and most of the Lepchas and Bhutias are its adherents. ‘There -are 
about. 67 Buddhist monasteries’ in Sikkim. The important monasteries 
from the historical point of view are located at Pemayangtse, "Tashiding, 
Phensad, Phodang, Rumtek and Ralang.- These i are the sacred religious 
centres in Sikkim. ; 


‘There is no .well- established - religious centre for. the- Hindus i in 
Sikkim even though Hinduism -is professed by the majority. of the 
people, mainly the Nepalis. This:is perhaps ‘because Hinduism has 
been brought into the country only.in the -recent. past along *with the 
influx of the Nepalis. Moreover unlike the former religions it-did not 
get any state patronage. It is noteworthy, however, that there is.no 
hostility between the Buddhists.and the Hindus in Sikkim.and the two 
religions exist sidé by side and often in a synthesised form. - 


. There is also a small number of Christians in Sikkim. The 
Scottish Mission and the Roman Catholic Mission are the two:main 
Christian missions inthe state. Primitive Lepcha religion of the pagan 
type is also traceable in some quarters, bu} it is PAREM dying out 
in the face of its more dominant counterparts. . " 


‘English has traditionally been: the .official language of Sikkiio 
But after the departure of the. English: from Sikkim ‘in 1947 regional 
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languages have began to compete with English, ‘Sikkimese’ or the 
language of the Bhutias and Gorkhali, the language of the Nepalis are 
now also recognised as official languages. At present most of the 
official declarations are made simultaneously in these three languages. 


The Lepchas have their own language called Lepcha. It is not 
an official language but that does not affect the Lepchas very much as 
they are generally proficient in either of the two other regional 
languages. The Lepcha language is not developed and has a very 
limited literature consisting almost entirely of translations from Tibetan 
religious books. The alphabet was invented in the 17th century but 
few people know it at present. A grammar was written by General 
Mainwaring in 1876. But since then no significant attempt has been made 

* for the devolopment of the language.!5 Now the Government is 
attempting to publish some school text-books in it. 


The ‘Sikkimese’ language belongs to the Tibeto-Burman family. 
Tt is written in the Tibetan script which is nothing but the ancient Indian 
Brahmi script that went to Tibet and was accepted there along with 
Buddhism. The languageis very much akin to the dialect of south- 
eastern Tibet which is adjacent to Sikkim. The different Nepali tribes 
have their own separate languages or dialects, but almost all Nepalis 
now tend to speak in Gorkhali. It is a language derived from Sanskrit, 
written in the Indian Devanagari script and linguistically akin to the 

- family of north Indian languages. 


Of all the three regional languages Gorkhali is developing very 
fast and is tending to be the common language in offices. In a rural 
area where the Lepchas, the Bhutias and the Nepalis inhabit, Gorkhali, 
is used as the lingua-franca. Among the Lepchas and the Bhutias, 
‘Sikkimese’ or the Bhutia language is understood by all and is used as 
a common language. But between the Lepchas and the Bhutias on the 
‘one hand and the Nepalis on the other, Gorkhali is used as the common 
language. The reason is that Sikkimese is a complicated tonal language. 
which is not easily mastered by the ordinary Nepali peasant, but the, 
Lepchas and the Bhutias are much more successful in learning Gokhali 

- which seems to be easier to learn. Morover, those who are accustomed 
togotothe Gangtok bazar or who have contact with the Government 
' officials are, in fact, fluent in Gorkhali.** 
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D. Growth of Population. 


` A few words may be said about the growth of population in 
Sikkim. The recorded statistics on population growth since the census 
was under-taken by the British for the first time in 1891 show remarkable 
variations, During the first decade (1891-1901) population increased 
almost two-fold.while during the next decade (1901-1911) it increased 
one and a half times. During the next half-century (1911-1961) the 
increase was not so high—population just doubled during this period. 
Detailed statistical figures are given below : 


Growth of Population in Sikkim. 


. Table III’ 

Percentage ME Females | Varia- Vi ria- 
Year Persons Variations variation Males Females perthou- tion tion 

in Total . sand in in , 

Population Males Males Females 
1891 30,458 - 
1901 59,014 — 28,556 937 30,795 28219 ^916 - -> 
1911 87920 28,905 490 4509 42,61 95) 14,264 14,642 
1921 81,721 -6,199 -T1 -41,492 | 40,229 970 -3,567 -2,632 
1931 109,808 28,087 344 55,825: 53,983 967° 14,33 13,754 
1941 121,520 11,712 107 63,287 ` 58231 920 7,464  4248^ 


1951 137,725 16,205 13:3 72,210 65,515 907 


8,921 7,284 
1961 162,189 24464 178 85,193 76996 904 


12983 11,481 


[Sources : i) Imperial Garde: of India (1908) (ii) Census of 


India (for the above years) (iii) Sikkim Threugh 
Figures, 1969, Tables 4 and 97: 


e 


À 


It may be pointed out that while the latter increase in AEA : 


since 1911 was more or less a natural growth, the former was due to 
certain external forces that led to the influx of Nepali settlers in Sikkim. 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India givesa description of this process of 
settlement : “Settlers from Nepal flocked in, and the population, - which 
in 1891 was returned at 30,458, had grown to 59,014 ten years -later ; an 


ag 
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increase of 03:7 per cent. The first census was admittedly incomplete ; 
bnt a great deal of the increase accounted for by the growth of the immi- 
grant population as of the total inhabitants in 1901 no fewer than 22, 72 
or 38'5 per cent, had been born in Nepal."t* 


The Gazetteer also predicted a continued high rate of population 
growth in thé subsequent decades, and said: “The state is still very 
sparsely populated, having a density of only 21 persons per square mile ; 
but a great quantity of waste land is fit for cultivation, and it is probable 
that population will continue to grow at a very rapid rate."!5 


It is very difficult to make a comprehensive ` study of Nepali 
immigration in Sikkim due to the lack of community-wise population 
date in the census reports. The Lepchas, the Bhutias and the Nepalis 
constitute three distinct communities of Sikkim—ethnically, culturally 
and socially ; but it is surprising that the census authorities never took 
notice of it. It may, however, be presumed that the rate of influx of 


. Nepali settlers gradually diminished but it never died out completely 


until it was banned very recently. 


In the 1960’s there was a royal proclamation banning fresh Nepali 
settlement in Sikkim. The growth of population since then has entirely 
been indigenous. But although immigration has stopped, the already- 
created heterogeneity of the Sikkim people—racial, linguistic and 
cultural—is still a source of much discord and disunity. However after 
integration with India in 1975 when Sikkim became a full-fledged state of 
the Indian Union renouncing its earlier protectorate status, a popular and 
democratic Government has come to power which is vigorously pursuing 
a policy of social and economic equality that had hitherto been neglec- 
ted. Asaresult, all sorts of discord and disunity among the different 
sections of the people are now gradually being wiped out from the state. 
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A GENERAL VIEW ©F THE SOCIAL LIFE 
. - IN ANCIENT CAMBODIA : 


SUCHITRA CHAKRABORTY 


Even in very early periods there’ was» a close cultural ‘relation 
between ancient India and ancient Cambodia. As a'result of this, Indian 
influences were imprinted on various aspects of culture such as the 
social system, religion, administration, literature, art, architecture: etc. 
of Cambodia. : ~ 

Though, scholars have discussed: mainly the history .of art, the 
history of religion or the political history: of Cambodia, yet différent 
Chinese accounts and different epigraphs. found in various regions of 

> this country throw some interesting. light on the social system in ancient 
Cambodia. Of course, the light thrown by these sources om this 
important aspect of culture is not quite satisfactory. In spite of the 
meagreness of the information we have to form a gereral view of the 
social life of ancient Cambodia on the basis of a critical and combined 
Í study of the Chinese and the epigraphic sources. Our period covers 
the age from the Ist century A.D., i.e., from the beginning of the Christian 
era upto the end of the 13th century A.D. or the beginning of the 14th 
century A.D. l ; 


As a result of a regular cultural communication between these. two 
W __ountries, Indian immigrants used to come to-Fu-Nan:and. to. Cambodia. 
The Brahmanas were the important ones among these Indian immiigránts. 
Various Cambodian epigraphs: mention frequently the arrival of these 
immigrants in ancient. Cambodia. These immigrants began to settle 
here gradually and in course of time they mingled with the indigenous 
society with all features of their cultural elements. This intermixture 
took place through intermarriage. i 


Different foreign tribes such as Greeks, Sakas, Kusāņas, Hünas etc. 
had come to India in different. periods ; they gradually settled here and 
became Indianised with their various cultural elements through. inter- 
mixture and inter-marriages. The. same thing ‘happened in ancient 
Cambodia as it.has been. stated. above. In India.as a-result of this 
intermixture and intermarriage. there. was- the. origin: of mixed castes. 
But it is not known from the inscriptions- and. the Chinese:accounts 
whether in Cambodia also mixed castes: had- originated as a result of 
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the intermixture and intermarriage of the Indian immigrants with the ` 


local people. 


In'the period of Fu-Nan, ie.. in the beginning of the history of 
Cambodia (the era ranging between the lst century A.D. and the 
beginning of the 6th century A.D.), the Indian idea of the division of 
society into four social divisions or ‘‘Caturvarnas” was not developed. 
On the whole, Fu-Nanese society was divided into two broad divisions 


namely, the class of the Bráhmanas and the royal class or the class of ` 


the “Rajanyas”. 


In thé dawn of the rise of Cambodia, however, gradually there ` 


was the origin of the four Indian varnas of four social classes namely 
the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas and the Südras. All of these 
four varnas are directly mentioned in some Cambodian inscriptions. 


These four varnas or the four classes were in existence through out the 
whole period from the beginning of the 6th cenis A. D: upto the 


beginning of the [4th century A.D: 


Though the whole society was thus divided into four broad divi- 


sions or varnas, yet the four varnas again formed several sub-castes 


or sub-classes that were mainly based on different professions or occupa- ` 


tions. In other words it may be stated that Cambodian society 
contained two main divisions—one thé upper division and the other the 
comparatively lower division. The upper division was the class of the 


Bráhmanas and Ráàjanyas, while the lower division was the class of 
slaves. Besides this, social differences among various occupational 


classes were based not only on birth, but also on the different merits 


or qualifications of the persons concerned. As a result of this the theory 
of rigid caste system with the basis on mere birth was not in vogue in 
Cambodia or in Fu-Nan. An instance of the flexibility of the social - 


system was that the Brahmanas were frequently engaged in military or 
administrative jobs like the Rajanyas besides their own priestly functions 
and the functions related to worship. 


Due to their high birth, different merits or qualifications and great 
learning, the Cambodian Brahmanas occupied the first honourable place 
in society. Sometimes special types of “Salas” or rooms were preserved 
only for them. Generally they occupied the posts of royal preceptors, 
priests and professor. Sometimes these functions were enjoyed by 
them hereditarily during the reigns of several monarchs. The murder 


ofa Brahmana was regarded with great contempt in society and a 
person engaged in such a heinous work was threatened with curse and ` 
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punishment in hell. Besides these, certain holy places like certain holy 
ponds were preserved strictly for the bath of the Brahmanas. All these 
examples are enough to show the various types: of special privileges and 
freedom enjoyed by the-Brahmanas only. 


Of course, side by.side with their first precedence, efforts were . 
also made to lower their status under certain ciscumstances at least to 
some extent. Thus sometimcs a king was given the most honourable ` 
place in society. He was called the lord or the god of the whole world. 
It was thought that if any body did not show proper respect to a king, 
all his gifts and sacrifices became useless or fruitless. If the Bráhmanas 
wanted to enter into a hermitage in a large number or in a major number, 
they were allowed to do so in accordance with their respective virtues, 
learning and good conduct. They could visit certain hermitages only 
if they were dressed simply. and mostly, while a king and the other 
members of a royal family could enter into the same hermitages in 
gaudy dress. Thus we observe that ‘sometimes there was a conflict 
between a Brahmana and Rajanya as regards their social status and. 
mutual relation and prominence. It has been shown earlier that if a 
Brahmana did any wrong, he was, not totally free from punishmerit, 
No physical force was used on him, but he was compelled to pay fines. 


Having discussed the Brahmanas and the Ràjanyas, we have to 
pay attention towards the slaves who were an inevitable part of the 
Cambodian society of those times. They occupied the lowest place in. 
society and they were treated with the utmost contempt. For this reason 
all types of servile functions, impure work and such functions as were 
looked down upon by others and required entirely physical power, were 
performed by these male and female slaves and their children. In other 


. words it may be stated that they served the upper classes. There was a 


constant similarity between these functions of the Cambodian slaves 
and those of the Indian $üdras. So it appears that they formed the 
last two varnas of caturvarnas i.e. the Vai$yas and the Südras. Of course, 
there was no clear and distinct division or difference between these 
two varnas or classes and they were closely inter-related. 


The slaves in Cambodia were designated by various types of titles ' 
such as va. ku kon etc. These titles indicated the two sexes. But from 
our sources it is not clear whether all these titles were used also for 
indicating any type of sub-class among them or for showing the differ- 
ences of functions among | them. 


The slaves were regarded as being equivalent. to a. commod ity. 
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Thus to: temples, to hermitages or to other religious places, they were 
donated along with different things such as lands, cattle, gold etc. They 
were also donated. in this. manner to a person. Thus they constituted 


an important property either of an individual or of religious places. 


Once donated to temples they could not be restored. Of course, the 
slaves could be bought and sold by a person in exchange of a commodity. 


They had no freedom and according to the whim or will of their lords - 


they were acquired, inherited or could be given to others. - 


Occasionally they, got freedom from the. bondage of slavery if. their . 
lords favoured them. Such instances are however rare in the history of : 


slavery. in. Cambodia. 


Towards: the end of the 13th century A.D. the slaves were treated 


with extreme cruelty and contempt and their value varied in accordance 


with the difference of their physical power. The bad effect of the 
system of slavery during this: epoch was that the-female slaves were 


regarded as an important source of profit or income to their lords. 


Thus while. being engaged in work-in the house of her lord, a female 


slave. could be exploited and enjoyed forcibly either by the lord himself _ 
or by other-persons or ‘by a foreigner. Asa result of this, the children - 
born. of. such: illegal unions, had no social status and honour. These : 


children: became the slaves of. the master in future. In this way a 
master used to earn, profit. To. distinguish them from the-others, the 


slaves were marked on. their faces with blue colour and iron-made 


chains encircling their necks and legs, so that they- could not escape 
from their master's house, They had.to tolerate punishment ane severe 
beating silently if they committed. any.mistake. 


. The. main professions of.the slaves. were agriculture, dancing, 
singing, playing musical instruments, making perfumes, cooking; weaving, 
guarding or. protecting. asramas, bearing palanquins, removing the rem- 
nants of sacrificial food etc. 


-In-ancient Cambodia the slaves were acquired in three manners. 
Firstly they were acquired through purchase and sale. Secondly, they 
were recruited from: those unsophisticated people who were aboriginals 


.and who lived on mountains. Thirdly, tbere were may slaves who were 
foreigners. 


Different Cambodian monarchs led their military expeditions 


towards neighbouring countries like Champa, Annam, Pagan, Burma . 


etc., and after vanquishing their enemies these monarchs brought with 
them to Cambodia the. vanquished foreigners: who were enslaved and 
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were kept in royal harems. For this reason in ancient Cambodia 
foreign slaves were. available in plenty.’ Thus in Cambodia slavery 
continued throughout the whole ancient period. 


Marriage and the social status of the Combodian women were two. 
important aspects of the social life of this country. Before discussing 
this important topic we have to find out what was the position of the 
women and what was the system of marriage in Fu-Nan, as it has 
been said at the outset that thehistory of Fu-Nan formed *the dawn or the 
beginning of the history of Cambodia. ` 


In Fu-Nan the Brāhmaņas were employed as the üchüryas of 
marriage, i.e., through their medium matrimonial functions were accom- 
plished. Generally marriage was decided .and settled according to 
the consent of the two parties or. of their-guardians and different types 
of things were gifted as marriage dowry. The main features of a 
marriage ceremony were music, dancing, feasts, decoration of the bride. 
in the dress of marriage, the holding of the hands. of each other Sende 
and bridegroom) etc. ` f ! 


: In Combodia the main. feature of marriage was | intermarriage ‘that 
was in vogue between the two upper.classes namely, the Brahmanas and. 
the Ksatriyas or the Rajanyas. This fact shows that marriage. was -not: 

- Strictly confined within.the same gotra,.same family.and-same caste and. 
that marriage at an adult age was in vogue. Polygamy.was also well- 
known to the kings or to the other members of a royal family. 


Towards the end of the 12th century A.D. two new Systems of 
marriages came into vogue and they were confined only within the royal 
families. Thus sometimes a "Cambodian :monarch could marry the 
sister of his wife after the death of his former: wife. Similarly a widow 
of a king could be married once again by the next brother of the deceased 
.king.. Of course, these two types of marriages which were unknown 
in Ancient India,: were not preferred. much in Cambodia ane so they 
were not much prevalent in this society. 


Some of the eight forms of marriage of the Indian Smritis were not 

` unknown to Cambodia and'Gandharva form of marriage or love marriage ` 
was thus well known to Cambodia. Marriage was performed in the 
presence of fire and the Brahmanas. The other details of the marriage 
of the Cambodian people are not known from the available sources. l 
‘So far as-the social status of the high ranking woman of this 
country ‘is concerned, it may be noted that due to polygamy their 
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general position was degraded in some measure and they were regarded. 
as being equivalent to a commodity. This factor is an indirect instance 
of the insult of womanhood as a whole. Of course, the chief wife or 
the queen had a respectable position among the other wives of a king. 
Sometimes a lady was deprived of entering into a certain hermitage. 
Atthat time the Cambodian ladies were not always secure. They could 
beforcibly taken away by somebody. The reigning king took steps 
to prevent such an event. Occasionally there was a class of poor women 
. who were helpless, abandoned and who had been suffering from misery. 
These woman were maintained by the royal treasury. They were a 
dark picture of the: whole society of women of Cambodia. Another 
dark component of the society of women was the female slaves who 
have been mentioned earlier. As in India, in ancient Cambodia also 
devadàsis and prostitutes were recruited from these female slaves. 


An important factor of the low position of the Cambodian women 
was the system of deflowering ʻa marriageable girl. Before the marriage 
of a girl a Bráhmana priest was engaged by a guardian according to. 
her or his own like for this purpose. , The Brahmana priest got many 
valuable things from the guardian. After the end of this ceremony the 
guardian had to buy from the priest the deflowered girl in exchange of 
clothes and silk. If it was not done, the deflowered girl or lady could 
not be married by any person. This factor also müst be regarded 
as an important instance of the low status of women. 


Inspite of these effects of degradation in the general position of the 
women, the ladies of high rank occupied a place of great honour in - 
soctety and in their families due to their different virtues and ideals. 
The old Indian traditional ideas of an ideal lady were followed by the 
Fu-Nanese and the Cambodian ladies of upper classes. Sometimes the 
ladies were compared with different Indian gods and goddesses and with’ 
Indian ideal ladies for having such virtues. There was a happy conjugal 
relation between a husband and a wife. The ideal wife was devoted 
completely to her husband. 


f Besides these, the ladies of the upper classes enjoyed certain rights’ 
and privileges. Thus they had proprietory rights. They could enjoy 
or could give away their own property. They had the rights of erecting : 
or building some-thing, of digging tanks, of establishing certain 
images, the rights of selecting their own gurüs or preceptors, the 
right of giving honorarium freely to the preceptors etc. Sometimes a 
lady florist was employed in the royal place or a lady could be engaged, 
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in other types of outdoor functions. A queen could issue: her own’ 
order publicly and any body transgressing this order was threatened with 
punishment. Sometimes the women of royal families could themselves 
perform some recreational functions or they employed the female slaves 
to perform dramas from the Jatakas. 


Towards the end of the 12th century A.D. the education of the 
women of high birth was greatly patronised and encouraged by the 
Cambodian monarchs and by learned persons or pandits. For this 
reason if they wished, the women. of high rank could be educated highly. 
There were sometimes women professors and ladies of upper classes 
could participate publicly and openly in educative discussions or dis- 
courses and for their great learning they obtained a great respect in 
Society. A learned woman cons herself compose a prasasti or an 
epigraph. 


Having dealt with some important features of sociallife of the 
people of Fu-Nan and of Cambodia, we.haveto turn our attention to 
other aspects of social life. One of these important aspects is food. 
Though nothing is known about the food habits of the people of ancient. 
Fu-Nan, yet it may be told from our sources that rice was the main food 
of the Cambodian people. Paddy was cultivated widely. The epigraphs 
of a later period speak of white paddy and cooked food. The other 
_ items of food were coconuts, fruits, sesamum, betel-nuts, beans, honey, 
ghee, oil, betels, mustards, salt, ksira etc. Meat, sugar and “Payas” 
j or rice boiled with milk and sweet were in use in the Pre-Angkorian 
epoch. During this epoch milk, fermented drinks and the juice of 
sugar formed important drinks of the people. In the later period i.e. 
in the Angkorian period, camphor, black peppers, ginger, cardamums, 
cloves and onions. as spices and besides these, milk-curd, molasses, 
plantain, barley, fat, vegetables .etc., were added to the list of food. 
Milk, syrup of sugar, wine, juice of fruits were included among the drinks 
ofthis period. The Chinese accounts of Chou Ta-kuan refer to water 
melons, pumpkins, onions and from this account it is known that the 
Cambodian people of the Angkorian epoch were in the habit of taking 
different types of fish available from the nearby sea, Besides the fish 
they were also habituated to eating ‘the meat of tortoises, wild geese, 
doves, swallows and other types of birds. Lastly we may speak of 
some other types of drinks as known from the account of Chou Ta-kuan. 
These drinks were of four types or classes. , One of them was prepared 
from the leaves of a special type of a tree, The other class of drinks 
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was prepared by half honey .and half molasses that were mixed together. 
The third type was made from the remnants of rice, while the fourth 
type of drink was made from the wine of sugar. Different types of 
Indian food and drinks were known to the Cambodian people. 


Next to their food habit comes their habit or traditional custom 
of removing dead bodies. In Fu-Nan there were in: vogue the four 
Indian customs—namely the custom of burning a dead body, the custom 


of putting it under the earth, i.e. under the grave, the system of throwing. 


‘the dead body into a river and lastly the system of abandoning the 
corpse in a lonely place so that it might be devoured by wild beasts. or 
birds. Of course, among these four customs .of funerals the first two 


customs were in vogue in Cambodia, though tbe system of burning a 


dead body into ashes was much preferred to in this country. 


One of the most important features of the social life of the 
Cambodian people was their method of performing different types of 
social and religious festivals. ` Nothing is known about the ceremonies 
of Fu-Nan. Most of the festivals of Cambodia were ofa religious 
nature. Some of them were twelve ceremonies, five ceremonies, 
eighteen ceremonies etc. At the time of performing these festivals 
various things and food were donated as oblation. As all these types 
of festivals were arranged for public recreations and entertainments so 
they were open to the entire public of any class. 


Lastly, so far as the social life of Cambodia: is concerned, it may 
be stated that '$alàs" and libraries played an important role in society. 
Though their existence came into importance only from the Pre- 
Angkorian epoch and though from our sources nothing is known about 


their true nature, yet it may be said that the religious Salas or 


Dharmasalas were the resting places and the places of spreading religious 


teachings and speeches among pilgrims who came there. Some éülas- 


were only preserved for the Brahmanas. Besides these, some Salas 
were made for keeping cattles and for taking meals. 


The Cambodian libraries were the centres- of high education or 
great learning and their existence tends to show .that frcm an early 
period the inhabitants of this country had a desire for acquiring learning. 


Having tried to give in brief a total view of the ancient society of 
Fu-Nan, especially that of Cambodia, we may say in conclusion that 
the objects of the society were neither purely Indian, nor purely local. 


It has been stated at the outset that there was a mixture of two foreign. ' 


b^ 


— 
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types 


of culture and some fundamental Indian ideas of society were 


adopted in Fu-Nan and in Cambodia. It has been also stated earlier 
that the social system of Fu-Nan has been- discussed with that of 
Cambodia, as it was a vassal state of Cambodia and as it indicates the 
dawn or the background of Combodian history. 
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ON QUINE'$ DENIAL OF NECESSARY TRUTHS 


RooP REKHA VERMA 


Quine in his famous article “Two Dogmas of Logical Empiricism” ` 


argues against the distinction of analytic and synthetic propositions. But 
-he is using the word *''analytic" also in the way in which the words 
“a priori" and “necessary” are used. That he has not clearly distinguished 
between the two distinctions, analytic-synthetic and necessary-contingent, 
may be seen in the following quotation which expresses his fundamental 


contention. “It becomes folly to seek a boundary between synthetic ` 


statements, which hold contingently on experience and analytic state- 
ments, which hold come what may. Any statement can be held true 
come what may, if we make drastic enough adjustments elsewhere in the 
‘system...conversely, by the same token, no statement is immune to 
revision, ka ç 


Quine rejects ihe: supposition that each single statement admits of 
verification or falsification in isolation from the other statements 
‘belonging to the system of knowledge. Whenever an empirical fact is 

noticed, the whole body of knowledge i is to be compared ; and reconsidered. 
There are always alternative ways of adjusting the new fact in the system 
of knowledge. Which way to adopt, depends upon our choice of what 
kind of system, as a whole, we wish to have. “Our statements about the 
external world face the tribunal of sense-experience not individually but 
only as a corporate body."? Quine rejects not only what he calls term- 


by-term empiricism of Locke and Hume, but also the doctrine proposed. 


as an improvement over the former by Frege that the unit of empirical 
significance is the statement and not the term. For Quine “the unit of 
empirical significance is the whole of science."'? 


Thus, in the face ofa new empirical fact we are never bound to change 


any particular statement in the totality of our beliefs ; the fact has no 


essential bearing on any particular statements either positively, or 
negatively. Facts only show that some new adjustments are to be 
made within the totality of our beliefs ; but at which particular point 
they are to be made, is not determined by the fact itself. There are 
always alternative ways of adjusting, and accounting for, what is called 
a ‘recalcitrant experence'. We are free to choose either of them. The 


choice, naturally, is guided by pragmatic considerations. Therefore, no ' 


` 
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statement is ever essentially falsified and none, including mathematical 
and logical ones, is immune to experience. 


By pleading for this type of pragmatism Quine claims to have 
espoused a doctrine more thoroughly pragmatic than that of Carnap 
and Lewis. I shall try to show that even Quine’s pragmatism fails to 
show that there are no necessary truths ; that even in his epistemological | 
doctrine a place may be found for necessary propositions, I wish to 
make the following queries and comments : 


(i) Would Quine maintain that we can, reasonably, continue with 
thesame totality of beliefs, without making any change within it, in the 
face of what is called a recalcitrant experience? ` 


Quine says that we can retain any statement whatsoever, provided 
we make “drastic enough” adjustments elsewhere in the system. Is it 
‘necessary that to retain the statement in question, in the face of conflicting 
experience, we should also make some changes elsewhere in the system ? 
"Would Quine accept the possibility of saving a statement without making 
any change anywhere in the system ? 


Most probably, Quine would not regard it as possible. Because 
otherwise it will be difficult to understand what an empirical verification 
or falsification means at all. If no changes need be made i in face of any 
experience whatsoever, this means that experience is not at all relevant to 
any belief, ànd this will raake the notions of empirical confirmation of 
falsification entirely inapplicable. Furthermore, if Quine adopts such a 
` position, most of his statements asserting the type of changes we can 
make in the face of a so- -called recalcitrant experience, will also become 
pointless, 


But if Quine regards it as aoni to make no change whatsoever in 
the totality of beliefs in the face of a recalcitrant experience, he will have 
to accept at least one kind of necessity, viz., the necessity of some change 
within the total system of our beliefs in the face of such an experience. 
Even if it is granted that there is no necessity to make a change at this or 
that particular part of the system, the incompatibility between a so-called 
recalcitrant experienc? and the system asa whole, does not seem to be 
contingent. No argument is presented to reject the necessity of this 
kind of incompatibility. Quine has glossed over this point. But if he 
accepts such a necessity then he will have to accept these statements ag 
necessary which assertthis incompatibility, or these which assert the 
consistency between a ‘favourable’ experience and the totality of beliefs. 


. ^. 
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And then he will have to accept a typical distinction between contingent 
or empirical and necessary or a priori propositions. 

The very notion of a recalcitrant experience, which Quine himself 
uses, implies incompatibility between experience and our beliefs ; and 
incompatibility itself is not a matter of further experience ; at least it is 
not shown to be so by Quine. That Quine would not respond to our 
query affirmatively, is shown also by the fact that he does not regard the 
reality of our beliefs as'an entirely self-closed system, in no way affected 
by experience. He describes this totality as a field whose “boundary 
conditions are experience", as a “man-made fabric which impinges on 
experience only along the edges’. What does it mean if not that experie- 
nces are possible in face of which the totality of knowledge cannot be 
retained as such, when some or other alteration within it becomes 
necessary? Quine nowhere says, nor do any of his statements imply, 
that the contrariety, or what he calls “‘conflict”’, between the totality of 
beliefs and a recalcitrant experience, the conflict which .makes us feel the 
need for re-évaluating our beliefs and redistributing the truth-values over 
the accepted statements, is known by fnrther experiences. Nor is it 
intelligible how experience is needed for knowing this inconsistency. 


(2) Of what type is the relation of entailment which Quine refers 
to in saying that the 're-évaluation of some statements entails the 
re-évaluation of others because of their logical connections’? Does it 
not show the necessary relationship between certain. statements when 


Quine says that ‘having re&valuated one statement we must reévaluate ` 


some others, which may be statements logically connected with the first, 
or may be the statements of logical connections themselves? ? 


Quine mentions a pragmatic principle which (he says) we follow 
while accommodating some experience, viz. the principle of bringing 
the ‘least disturbance’ into the totality of beliefs, But what is meant by 
saying that the revision of a proposition ‘S’ disturbs the totallity more 
than that of another proposition, say, ‘T’? The only sense of this seems 
to be that if we revise ‘S’, we will have to revise some other propositions 
the number of which is greater than those the revision of which is 
compulsory. if we revise 'T'. But what decides that the change of one 
statement will bring more disturbance within the system than that of the 
other? Why does the rejection ofa specific proposition about brick 
houses or centaurs bring lesser disturbance in the system than the 
rejection of what Quine calls ‘highly theoretical’ statements of physics or 
logic ?. Nothing but necessary connections which these propositions have 
with others, seem to account for this fact. 


— 1 
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One may object here that for Quine the relations. between proposi- 
tions within the totality of beliefs.are contingent only, and as evidence 
he may point tothe added clause of Quine that the logical laws them- 
selves are simply certain further statements of the system, certain. further 

` elements in the field, implying that they themselves can be reévaluated if. 
one chooses to do so. Here it isnot clear whether the term “logical 
laws" is used only for those principles of logic which include only logical 
constants and variables, or also for those which .assert a so-called 
logical relationship between some descriptive statements; What concerns 
our question is the latter statement. A statement. asserting the entail- 
ment relation between two others is usually: regarded as necessary. But 
Quine regards such a statement also as not immune to experience. 


We may grant this contention for argument's sake., But our., 
further question is : Would Quine also regard it as reasonable that we. 
“ retain a statement of logical connection, say, ‘S implies T" and also the . 
statement “S” but do not retain “T”? It may be said here that 
Quine regards all logical laws including the law of modus ponens as 
susceptible of rejection in face of an experience and therefore he would 
regard it as possible that we accept the propositions ^S implies T" and 
“S” but reject "T", because for doing so one needs only reject modus 
ponens. And, he would say, there will be notbing irrational in that. But, 
we may again ask: will it be reasonable to acceptthe principle of 
modus ponens and also to. accept the conjunction of these two: 
"Simplies T" and “S”, but to reject “T”? ? What is the point of saying 
exhat we can accept ^S implies T" and “S” and yet reject "T" provided — 
we reject the law of modus ponens? Can we not do the former without 
doing the latter? If we cannot, the necessity of that statement is 
accepted which asserts implication relation between the conjunction of 
the following ‘three: the principle of modus ponens, the statement of ' 
logical connection between “S” and “T”, and “S” on.the one hand and 


“T on the other. 


At this point one may again object that even this statement (call it 

*K?) is not necessary, nor is Quine bound to accept itas necessary be- 
cause it can be surrendered provided we surrender the law of contradic- 
tion. The implausibility of the rejection of this statement appears due 
to our adherence to the law of contradiction which Quine has clearly 

.- declared to be revisable by experience. But our query is not ended. To 
this answer also we wish to raise a similar question : why does the rejec- 
tion of K need the rejection of the law.of contradiction ? Can we not both 


i 
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accept this law and reject K rationally ? Here we are nòt assuming the 
- necessity of the law of contradiction. We are starting just from its truth 
which we may take, for argument’s sake, to be empirical. And our 
question is, if we accept this empirical truth, can we then rationally reject 
K ? _ If not, the necessity of K’s implication by the law of contradiction 
will have to be accepted. i 


The possibility of doing both—accepting the law of contradiction 
and rejecting K—can be accepted only if we admit that the law of con- 
'tradiction itself can be both rejected and accepted simultaneously. But 
this appears to be not only highly implausible but also unintelligible. 
Because the simultaneous acceptance and rejection of the law of contrà- 
diction itself is a violation of this law. That is, to do so is to categori- 
cally reject this law. In other words, doing this needs and presupposes i 
an absolute rejection of the law of contradiction which means not to 
accept it at all. And then it is unintelligible in what sense besides reject- 
ing the law of contradiction, we have accepted it at all. 


Let us further ask, if the law of contradiction is ‘not immune to 
experience’, under what type of situation will it be rejected ? Probably 
every one will agree that it must be truth or probability of a proposition | 
of the form “p and not-p”. But if one relies upon the truth or probabi- 
lity (or retention) of “both p & not-p” for rejecting the law of contradic- 
tion which is “not (both p and not-p)", he is assuming the law of contrá- 
diction. This shows that even the ‘empirical falsification’ or rejection of 
the law of contradiction will have to.assume this very law. But what 
does this fact show if not that it cannot be empirically falsified? And 
this means that it is necessary. 


If the above considerations are cogent, we may conclude that Quine 
failed to reject all kinds of necessary truths ; and that in his own account 
of our system of knowledge and of its development, we can make room 
for certain kinds of necessary proposition. 
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A Brief History 


The nucleus of the Department of Agriculture in the University of 
Calcutta was the creation of a Professorship in Agriculture in 1921 out 
of the beneficient gift of Kumar Guru Prasad Singh of Khaira. The first 
Professor to hold the chair was Dr. N. N. Ganguli. It goes a great 
deal to the credit of the Calcutta University inasmuch as its then Khaira 
Professor of Agriculture was among those instrumental for the appoint 
ment of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1926 and was himself 
one of its members. Countrywise agricultural research was envisaged and 
the Indian (formerly Imperial) Council of Agricultural Research was 
established on the recommendation of the Royal Commission. 


. After Prof. Ganguli relinquished charge in 1931 the chair remained 
vacant until 1948 when Prof. P. K. Sen was appointed to the -post 
of Khaira Professor of Agriculture. He was entrusted with the task 
of organising an agricultural college in West Bengal, since the only 
Agricultural College at Dacca in undivided Bengal fell in East Pakistan 
after partition. The Jhargram Agricultural College, the first Degree 
College of Agriculture of West Bengal was started by the University 
in 1949. ` I f 

The Government of West Bengaltook over the College in 1953. 
and shifted it to Calcutta renaming it as the State College of Agriculture, 
which was finally transferred to Kalyani in 1960 under the newly set 
up University of Kalyani. 


After making over charge of the Jhargram College, the Khaira 
Professor of Agriculture took in. hand the task of organising the Post- 
graduate Department of Agriculture. In 1954 the University started the 
M.Sc. (Ag) course in Agricultural Botany in its Ballygunge campus and 
with the cooperation of sister Departments of Botany, Zoology, and 
Statistics of the University and the Department of Botany, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, the Department managed to carry on with its 
programme of post-graduate teaching in Agricultural Botany. The 
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State Government gave the University 120 acres of land at Haringhata 
for establishing an experimental farm. With the collaboration of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society. of India at.Alipur, Calcutta, post-graduate 
teaching: in. Horticulture was taken up from 1958. . 

The: University atits Senate meeting on June 19, 1956 resolved to 
organise the Department as a University College of Agriculture and in 
pursuance of this resolution decided to fill up the post of Acharya 


P. C, Ray Professor of Agricultural Chemistry created out of donation. 


by Prof. N. R. Dhar and place his services under the Faculty of 


Agriculture. Dr. S. K. Mukherjee joined as the first incumbent to the ` 
^ post.in. 1956 and. M.Sc. (Ag) teaching .in Agricultura] Chemistry and: 


Soil Science was started from the same year. 


. .In 1960 the University. agreed to: make over its Haringhata farm 
for.the newly established University of Kalyani in lieu of which the State 
Government acquired for the University a piece of land measuring 
about 67 acres at Baruipur (24.km from Ballygunge. Science College 


campus) for establishment of an alternative experimental farm. With . 


substantial grants from the State Government and also the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research, the experimental farm was developed, new 
teaching posts were created and laboratories were-set up. With the, 
establishment of the new farm at: Baruipur M.Sc. (Ag) teaching in 
Agronomy was introduced from the. year’ 1967. Prof. S. K. Mukherjee, 
Acharya P. C; Ray Professor of Agricultural Chemistry left the Depart- 


ment to join the post of Vice-Chancellor, Kalyani University and Dr. 


B.-B. Roy was appointed to the post in 1971. Prof. P. K. Sen retired 


in 1971 and Dr. S. K. Mukherjee- was appointed Khaira Professor of . 


Agriculture in 1972. One more post of Professor of Crop TTE 
has. remained vacant. J 


AGRARIAN RESEARCH CENTRE 


Ar Agrarian Research Centre, in a typically rural area, at Kapgari, 


Midnapore, was set-up under the aegis of the College of Agriculture-with 
the object of carrying out systematic and sustained work on (1) factors 
governing-utilisation of existing village resources of lands and men power 
ensuring full employment and maximising agricultural production. 


The area represents a vast lateritic tract predominantly inhabited by 
small farmers. A single crop of rain-fed paddy is grown in the lower 
terraces of the undulated land. Stretches of land ‘relatively higher . 


uod 
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up where sufficient water does not collect for growing paddy, are left 
barren. even during the monsoon. "There is hardly any cultivation for 7 to 
8 months between harvest and the next sowing of | paddy. The yield of 
paddy is very poor mainly due to the inability of the mass of small cultiva- 
tors to use fertilizers, Through a series of résearch programmes carried 
out since 1958 it has been shown that (1) with the selection of varieties and 
moderate fertilization yield of. paddy: could: be more than doubled even 
under existing rain-fed conditions, (2) the uplands could be very 
profitably cultivated vwith .ground nut, cow:peaymesta jute, ‘horsegram, 
maize and pumpkin; can .álso“be developed into valuable: fruit orchards 
(mango, guava,::custatd.:apple, cashewnut);2and : (3).‘rélay.crops such as 
potato, pumpkin, market vegetables:and:wheat can be grown profitably . 
during the winter season, between the harvest and the next sowing of 


paddy in places where facilities of irrigation from -existing tanks and 


bunds or wells are available, or can be made easily available from 
inexpensive shallow :dug wells, ‘Such lands.are not inconsiderable in * 
area and will go a long way towards increasing agricultural production 
and providing full employment.to.the-villagers. Recent studies on the 


_ introduction of grapes and early winter vegetable also appear to be 


quite promising in the region. Pilot extension studies have shown that 
guided cooperative action through crop-Joan: could bring into use: the 
scientific principles of modern agronomy for better utilization of existing 
land.and.main resources with minimum of.capital,.used: only:as catalysts, 
for generating a self propelling rural:economic growth. 
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- AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY -AND SOIL SCIENCE 


I. Soil Science 


l. Genesis of lateritic and red soils : 


Lateritic soil profiles situated in the upland, midland and in the 
valley in catenary sequence in Bankura district belonging to Kashihir, 
Kansara and Tentultukri series respectively have been studied. Their 
characteristics have been dominantly influenced by topographic situation. 
Soil depth, contents of iron concretions, clay content, pH, exchangeable 
calcium all vary according to the situations of the soils. Composition of 
'H-clays, nature of the potentiometric and conductrometric titration 
curves and the c.e.c. suggest illite as the dominant clay mineral in the soil. 


Some chlorite also appears to be present pernenlany 1 in the low laying : 


Tentultukri series. 


Similar ‘studies of lateritic soils of Midnapore ir in a catena have been 
made. Clay content increases with depth in ‘all cases. Cation exchange 
capacity, which is low, also increases much the profile consistent with 
increase in pH values. Base saturation is of the order of 73 to 88 per 
cent, the dominant exchangeable cation being Ca, followed by Mg. There 
is a clear influence of topography in the characteristics of the soils. 
Mineral in the coarse sand ‘fraction from different horizons is predomi- 
nantly staurolite, followed by ‘tourmaline, kyanite and zircon. The 


= 
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distribution is uniform in all horizons.. All these show that the soils are 
mature resulting from intense weathering and the soil profiles have been 
formed from a uniform parent material. 


2." Clay mineralogy : f 
Minerals in the clay fractions of different kinds of soils of West 


Bengal and other parts of the country have been indentified by X-ray and 
D.T.A. analysis and potentiometric and coneuctometric titration methods. 


Petrological analysis of the coarse fractions of different soils of 
West Bengal was done. High percentages of opaque minerals in the red 
and lateritic soils of Birbuum and Midnapore indicated their mature 
nature. Abundance of a group of-heavy minerals other than opaques 
that is epidote, amphibole in red soils of Purulia show that there are 
immature being colluvial in formation. Alluvial soils are fairly mature. 
Epidote and amphibole contents of the coarse fractions are low, zircon is 
moderate, while kyanite, sillimanite and apatite contents are very low. - 


3. Study of soil organic matter and humic acid : 


In order to study the role of humus in soil formation and fertility 
the different fractions of humus were investigated by the following means 
viz. elemental composition infra-red spectra, ultraviolet and visible 
spectra, fluorescence excitation spectra, “electrochemical behaviour, 


electrokinetic character, viscosity, osmometry, diffusion measurements, 


and electron paramagnetic resonence spectra. The ‘polyelectrolytic 
nature which governs its solution properties has been established. 
Infra-red spectra of humic acid and its complexes with Ca, Fe, Zn, 
Mn and Co were studied. It was found that the frequency of coordinated 
hydroxyl group varied in the order Mn, Co, Cu, Fe. Zn, The ionised 
carboxyl group stretching frequency was very little affected by the metal 


I ion indicating a purely ionic or partial covalent bonding. 


The hydrolysed product of humic acids was less acidic than the 
unhydrolysed material due to absence of amino acids. Spectral studies 
and coagulation threshhold values showed predominance of aromatic 


network in the hydrolysed material. 


4. Evalution of soil structure : 


- The soil structure has been evaluated by distribution of water stable 
aggregates and. other associated soil properties like porosity, infiltration 
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rate cand permeability. ».Soil:.aggregation -in ‘relation ‘to soil colloidal 
materials: together:cwith. other important. properties of.soils have:also 


been investigated. Distribution .of water „stable -aggregates in.a soil 


profile varied from horizon.to horizon and maximum percentage 
of water stable aggregates has been obtained in the «second . horizon 
(13-33 cm) after which the values fall steadily. Clay content, 
organic matter, total iron and aluminium ‘oxides have been found to be 
significantly: correlated with soil aggregation at different horizons showing 
no particular individual contribution butisuggesting combined cum 
independent role ‘in :aggregation. -Higher values of ~ coefficient of 
permeability as well-as pore space were in concurrent-with higher degrees 
Of : aggregate stability- -at upper horizons. Among the different methods 
for expressing aggregation' data, Tiulin's index, percentage of aggregates 
0:5: mm: and : mean -wéight - diameter ‘have- shown ' comparatively better 
results in.expressiom of structural stability:and fourid to be closely corre- 
lated. wh clay content, 


5. Potassium and ammonium transformation in soils : 


Transformation of ammonium and potassium in water-logged soils 
have been studied extensively. -Water-logging of air-dried soils lead to 
` amimmediate increase of exchangeable ammonium. There was an increase 
of both exchangeable and fixed ammonium after addition of ammonium 
fertilizer. Crops removed from soil exchangeable ammonia almost 
entirely vand ` also ‘large portion of fixed ammonium nitrogen, ` There is 
'evidence.that fixed ammonium exists in soils in different forms represen- 
ting different stages: of fixation leading: from more available to less or 
unavailableforms. š 


* L.The investigation on fixation ‘and release potassium and effect óf 
ammonium on potassium fixation showed that dry process fixed more 
potassium than the wet process and there was a regular increase in 
potassium fixation. with increase in concentration of the added potassium. 
The fixation of. K was. reduced by simultaneous additions of. ammonium. 
Release.of potassium with water and. N ammonium . acetate was found 
low and less than 5%. of the total c.c;c. of the soils Extraction with 
dilute mineral acids removed more non-exchangeable K from.the soils. 


6. Phosphate transformation in soils : 


Distribution ‘of phosphorus and their interaction with added 


phosphate in: soils of. West Bengal have been studied. ‘The equilibrium. ` 


k 


— cw 
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concentration of phosphate against phosphate. absorbed: was found to 
fit in well with Freundlich absorption isotherm. Desorption of phosphate 
was found to increase with the increase of added phosphorus. The 
absorption of: phosphorus at low concentration may be taken as better 
indication of their sorbing property. : 

l Pot experiment conducted on wheat with. acid soil revealed greater 
availability of phosphate by liming. The combined effect of lime and 
organic matter was found to be more effective so far as availability and 
consequent uptake of phosphate by plants were concerned. On the 
other hand major portion. of phosphate was found to be unavailable 
* when only NPK fertilisers were applied to acid soil without liming. 


The chemical nature of native phosphorus and fate of applied P in 
some calcareous soils of Nadia district (West Bengal) was carried out. 
+ Phosphates in these soils exist mainly as Ca-P, Al-P and Fe-P, Ca-P was 
usually present in larger amounts in soils having higher percentage of 
CaCo* and higher pH (>7). 
The application of soluble phosphate showed significant -increase in 
Ca-p in most of the soils. and almost no gain in AI-P, Fe-P, reductant 
P and occluded P fractions was observed. Phosphate fixed more in Al-P 
and Fe-P in the soils having pH less than 7. Studies on the lime 
potential and phosphate potential of some calcareous soils further : 
revealed that phosphates of these soils were intermediate in composition 
between octacalcium phosphate and hydroxyapatite. pH measurements 
at different soil solution ratios showed that although pH of the suspen- 
ge sion varied with dilution, the lime potential remained more: or less 


constant. : 
x 


i 
H 


7. Forms of potassium in West Bengal soils.: 


Soil samples from different soil classes of West Bengal cantained on 
an average -2159 mg potassium (K) per 100 gm. Nearly 3.06 per cent of 
the total potassium was in the fixed form 1.43 per cent in HCI soluble 
form 0.56 per cent in exchangeable form and 0.27 per cent in available 
form in 0.01 N CaCl, extractant. Significant positive correlations were 
found between the various forms of potassium. Water souble K has 
high position correlation with exchangeable, total and available forms, 
medium significance (at 5%) with HCI soluble form and nonsignificant 
with the fixed form. All but’ fixed form of K were highly correlated 
n en at 1%) with exchangeable potassium. — ' 
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8. Lime requirement of some acid soils of West Bengal and its correlation 
"with different soil factors : 


Lime requirement of a number of acid soils of West Bengal was 
estimated by equilibriation with calcium carbonate. Organic carbon 
content was found to be significantly related to lime requirement (r—-08.43) 
and so also was the factor (7.0-soil pH) x organic C% (120.878). Corre- 
lation of clay content, cation exchange capacity, log cec and extractable 
alluminium were significant only at 5% level (r=0.639, 0.636, 0.659 and 
0.727 respectively). Exchangeable aluminium correlated well at 1% level 
(r=0.801). Soil pH alone was not an important factor in determining 
lime requirement. I I Er 


I MORET 


l. Root exudates plant constituents and rhizosphere as influenced by 
bacterial and chemical fertilizers’: 


r 


"Wide differences were marked in the náture of amino acids, reducing 


sugars, organic acids, vitamins and growth promoting substances in the 
root exudates of Rhizobium inoculated legumes and Azotobacter inocu- 
lated cereals when compared with uninoculated.ones. Similar effect was 
observed inthe nature of the above constituents inthe leaves, stems, roots 


nodules and rhizosphere. Ih the cereals; inoculation of Azotobacter and : 


application of ammonium sulphate produced similar results. 


On saline soils of West Bengal, it has been observed that there is a 
distinct possibility of growing legumes successfully and economically 
subject to finding and establishing salt-tolerant Rhizobium strains. 
Nitrogenous amendments: have been found to produce a stimulating 
effect on the growth and development of bacteria harmful to Rhizobium 
in the rhizosphere. 


2. Non-symbiotic nitrozen fixation in saline soils West/Bengal : 


Application of energy material together with phosphate and 


micronutrients greatly increased the nitrogen fixation. There were two | 


| types of non-symbiotic nitrogen fixing bacteria. 
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3. Microbial aspects of Baruipur Farm soils : 


A throughout year study of microbiological aspects especially 
nitrogen fixation and ammonification has been carried out. These two 
‘processes have been found to be more intense during the spring. 


4. Nitrification in soil : f | 

No correlation has been obtained between the total nitrogen 
content and nitrogen mineralisation in different non-saline and saline 
soils of West Bengal. Rate of nitrification has been found to be highest 
in the soils under cowpea as compared to other crops. . 


5. Non-symbiotic nitrogen fixation in the rice el i as influenced 
by micronutrients : 
Application of molybdenum as spray solution at the rate of 20 g 


and 40 g per hectare resulted in a statistically significant increase in the 
amount of nitrogen fixed while copper and zinc had no significant effect. 


6. Non-symbiotic nitrogen fixation in. fallow uncultivated soils as 
influenced by spraying of molybdenum : 

Under field conditions, a single application of molybdenum could 
induce a significant increase in the number of nitrogen fixing bacteria 
and nitrogen fixation upto three months and the amount fixed during 
and after the second month was the highest. 


7. Nitrogen mineralization and nitrification in soil as influenced by 
spraying of molybdenum : 


Accumulation of total mineral nitrogen and nitrate in fallow 
uncultivated soil has been found to decrease with increase in dose of 


molybdenum. 


HI Crop Natrition and Soil Fertility Management 


1. Soil fertility evaluation : 


f The ‘phosphate availability and utilization by jute in relation to 
soil characteristics and evaluation of soil testing methods for the assess- 
ment of available phosphorus for jute growing soils of West Behgal have 
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been studied. It has been found that jute removed mainly native Fe-P 
and-iron bound. soil phosphorus, gave highest correlation with phosphorus 
uptake and *A' values. Results further showed that Olsen's method was 
most suitable for Fe-P fraction, Bray No. 1, for AI-P and Troug's 
extractant for Ca-P fractions taking jute as test crop. The utilization of 
fertilizer P was at the maximum 7 per cent only. and the rest. might be 
useful as residual source for multiple cropping programme. I 


2. Improvement and utilization of saline soils : 


The improvement and utilization of some saline soils of Sunderban 
have been studied in collaboration with Central Salinity Researeh Institute, 
Sub-Station, Canning. The ‘leaching efficiency’ of saline soils was 
improved substantially when sand was added to the surface 15 cm. of 
the profile due to improvement of soil physical properties. The rate of 


water flow has also been improved remarkably reducing to some extent - 


the problem of excessive water-logging. 


Attempts were being made to study the feasibility of using tube- - 


well water and pond water of Sunderban area as source of irrigation 
during dry periods of winter and summer. With the introduction of such 
irrigation with underground water (E.Ce ranged from 0:73 to 3.7 
mnmhos/ém).,. salinity of silty clay loam soils taken in pots has come down 


frora 39.1 mmbhos/cm to a very low of 3.8 to 7.2 mmhos/cm when semi- 


tolerant and tolerant crop could be grown. This suggested the possibility 
of using underground water with provision of drainage during dry periods 
for growing crops like paddy, barley, sunflower, linseed, and safflower. 


AGRONOMY 


1. A comparative study of the effect of seasonal variations on floral 


initiation and heading of ‘indica’ and japonica’ varieties of rice : 


The aus varieties Dular and N. C. 1626 manifested typically the . 
day-neutral behaviours. Nevertheless the varities revealed their optimum . 


effects to differential temperature and humidity (Dular showed its best 
performance under March sowing and was highly resistant to heat and 
drought while N. C. 1626 expressed its optimum effect of temperature 
and hümidity under June sowing). The short day adaptation of aman rice 


— 
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: variety,: Latisal, demonstrated by its floral initiatiomand.. heading : under 
: both March and June sowings. taking. place ‘at the same time. ‘This. variety 


took the: shortest: life cycle.under June sowing. .Sowing beyond June 
delayed maturity. which is attributable to the: effect of low .temperature, 


. motwithstanding day-length remaining within -the critical limit. 


The japouica rice ‘Asahi’ exhibited a flexibility in its -photoperiodic 


- -behaviour showing a typical-day neutral. response. and-a marked: affinity 


for high temperature under the tropical conditions of: Calcutta, like an 
extremely short duration aus variety of ‘indica rice, although it behaves 
like a true short day plant under temperate conditions. This variety 
may ‘thus:prove:to:‘be a very valuable parent. ‘material in breeding rice for 
varied climates. 


2. Studies on the effects:of manurial : treatments and sowing:dates on tall 
and dwarf indica varieties:of rice under. lateritic-upland: conditions : : 


The investigations were designed to elucidate the optimum amount 
of manures vis-a-vis the proper time of sowing upland rice. Sówing time 
his a tremendous influence in succesful cultivation.of rice in uplands and 


also in maintaining a high level of soil fertility. Yield records under 


different dates of sowing reveal that crops sown in the first week of June 
are distinctly superior to either early or late-sown crop. "The yields of 


grains reduce to the extent of 194% and 71% ‘respectively under fortnight 
“earlier or delayed sowing from the Ist week of June. 


The results also reveal that supplementation of inorganic nitrogenous 
and phosphorous fertilizers with locally available‘ FYM is -indispensible 


for obtaining high yields and at the same time for maintaining a high 


level of soil fertility for the agroclimatic conditions of lateritic regions. 
Highest yields are obtained with a combined application of 90 q FYM 
28 kg N and 22 kg. Nand 22 kg. P,0, per hectare for tall indica 


variety and 50 q FYM with 50.kg N+25.kg P50,-- 25 kg K ,0 following a 


pretreatment of lime:at the rate of 2.5 per ha for dwarf indica variety, 


The observations made on the yield components of different tall and 
dwarf rice varieties help in grouping the dwarf indica: into panicle number 
type and that tall indica to panicle weight type ‘varieties. 


pt 


3... Studies on the effects of nitrogen, .phosphorus and potassium fertilizers 
with and without liming on the production of niger (Guzotia abyssinica) 


in lateritic uplands : 
‘Response of: niger to nitrogen,. phosphorus and:potassium with iud 
C.R,—8 
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without lime in lateritic acid soils was investigated. The results suggest 

` that a pre-treatment with lime assumes to bë.an essential step for sucess- 
ful cultivation of oil crop like niger on lateritic soils. It is further 

` evident from the results that application of nitrogen to a range of 22.5 
to 45.0 kg in combination with. 22.5 kg potassium (K,0) per hectare 

_ has byfarthe greatest response on vegetative growth, number of capitulum 
per plant and seed yield in niger with a margin of 200 per cent increase 
in yield over control. š 


4. Studies on the effects of manurial treatment and sowing dates on growth 
and yield of sesamum varieties under lateritic upland conditions : 


. The investigation was designed to elucidate the optimum amount 


; ; ; ; i 
of. manures vis-a-vis the proper time of sowing sesamum adaptable to -- 


f 


edaptic and climatic variations of lateritic tracts, indicate that a judicious 
_use of organic manures (40 q F.Y.M/ha) is more effective than the use of 
inorganic nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers (45.0 k.g N + 22.5 kg 
. P,0, per hectare) for higher production of sesamum on lateritic uplands. 
Proper time of sowing has a tremendous influence in successful cultiva- 
‘tion of sesamum in uplands and that the crop sown by June 7, has by 
far the most favourable effect in respect of its growth and yields. The 
gradation in respect of their adaptation, growth, duration and yields, 
where the variety B-14 has expressed its superiority over other varieties, 


The highest yields (about 120 per cent more than the Indian average 
production per hectare) is obtained with an application of.40 q FYM 
per hectare when the variety B-14 i is sown by first week of June. 


‘5, - Studies on the effect of split application of fertilizer and planting 
. density on yield components and yield of high yielding rice (Hs 8) in 
- Spring season. 


Án experiment on IR-8 rice variety was undertaken at the Agricul- 
tural Experimental Farm, Baruipur, Calcutta University, during the Boro 
season to study the effect of three split applications of nitrozen fertilizer 
(F, ) 120 kg N/ha as basal applications (F,) 80 kg N/ha as basal applica- 


cation plus 40 kg N/ha at peak tillering stage and (Fs) 40 kg N/ha each . 


at pudding, peak tillering and panicle initiation stages, and the three 
spacings : (S,) 15 em x 10 cm., (S,) 15 cm x 15 cm and “(S,) 15 cm x 22 
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` cm. The experiment’ was laid out in a Randomised Factorial design 


with three replications. 


The result of the present experiment has revealed marked inffuence 
of split application of nitrogen fertilizer on a number of effective tillers 


: per hill and number of spikelets per panicle over a single basal 


application. Addition of 40 kg N/ha each at puddling, peak tillering 
and at panicle initiation stages has by far the greatest influence in 
increasing grain, straw, number of spikelets and effective tillers over the 
single and double split application. 

Increased spacing could not reveal any effect either on effective 
tillers or on number of spikelets. Higher grain yields under closer 
spacing is attributable to higher number of effective tillers in an unit area 
since the number of effective tillers remains equal under all the three 
planting spacings. l l 


6. Studies on intensive crop rotation: 


Agriculture in West Bengal is dependent primarily on a single crop, 
paddy. With development of irrigation facilities more crops aré being 
raised. To determine suitable crop rotation pattern in different types 
with stress on vegetables, the following trials have been laid out to 
determine the crops, income and effect on soil fertility. 


7. Prospect of growing sugar beet in West Bengal : 


The present work is in continuation of the investigation carried out 
since 1970-71 under a scheme “Physiological studies in Sugar beet with 
special reference to its cultivation in- West Bengal" financed by the 
Govt. of West Bengal. uA MN 

In an attempt to determine the various agronomical requirements 
of this newly introduced crop under the West Bengal conditions, an 
experiment was conducted during 1973-74 to study the effects of dates 
of sowing on the growth and yield of three varieties of sugar beet viz, 
Kawe Cercopoly, Kawe Gigapoly and Kawe Megapoly. The plants 


were grown under the two dates of sowing of October 31 and 
November 14, 1973. 


^ The results indicate that the plants sown’ eatlier (October 31) gave 
significantly greater yield than those sown later (November 14) and the 
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: „increase in yield was closely associated with the ‘dry matter production. 
Tt is also observed that the total sugar production was much higher 
.in the early sown plants. Amongst the varieties, maximum sugar 
_ production was noted in Gigapoly and minimum in Megapoly. 
.On.the -basis of the results it is. suggested that in the Gangetic 
.alluvium tracts of West Bengal, sugar beet plants:must be sown. towards 
ithe later part.of October to, get the maximum yield and sugar output. 


` 


8.. Studies on the suitablity of shape of a unit area in crop-cutting method 
for yield estimation of rice. 


“Three varieties of winter rice (July to January) were cut from an 
` area of 12.5 sq m in'different shapes of the unit area, namely, rectangular 
cut, square cut, circular cut, triangular cut in a randomised block design ~ + 
and also a linear cut of 5m length and 10 hills. The yields of each f 
sampling units under three varieties of rice have finally been analysed 
and compared with the whole field yields. 


- . ‘Amongst the -shapes of unit sampling area, the maximum efficiency 
adn:éstimating. whole plot yield has been obtained in- circular cut, square 
¿cut and 10-hills yield. In view of’economy in labour utilization and 
csaving of time any one of the above three sampling units may be adapted, 

but for maximum. efficiency and for getting: a closest estimate of the 
whole field in rice, a circular plot of 12.5 sq m seems to be most suitable ` 
under Gangetic alluvial tract. Individual varieties of rice have. no -ah 
influence on the efficiency of different shapes of sampling. 

3 


‘9, Effects of fertilizers on, growth and yield of Horsegram (Dolichos 
` biflorus Roxb.) in lateritic uplands. 


Response of -horsegram to nitrogen, phosphorus and potash with 
and. without lime in lateritic, acid soil was investigated. The highest 
yields-were. obtained with a combined application of 33.5 kg P,0, and 
11.25 kg K40 per ha under original soil, while in.lime dressed soil 
addition of 22.5 to 45.0 kg. nitrogen in combination with 33.5 kg P,0, 
per ha proved to be the most effective fertilizer treatment with 120 per 
cent increase in grain yield over absolute control. Irrespective of 
fertilizer treatments, liming exerted.the greatest. influence on yield and 
vegetative, growth as also in maintaining a high level of soil fertility. Dt 


4 


a 
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10. Studies on mixed cropping of heat with mustard under irrigated . 
conditions in Gangetic alluvium soil. . 


The system of mixed cropping is widely practised in India and has 
been an important feature of Indian Agriculture. The crops used and 
methods employed how a wide range of variation not only from one State 
to the other but also from tract to tract in the same State.. Notwith- . 
standing the diverse practices adopted in different States, in an over 
populated country like India where food is always in short supply and ` 
manures and irrigation facilities are limited, mixed cropping has been 
gaining gradual importance in increasing agricultural production. 

Mixed cropping with wheat has become a common practice in 
many parts of India. Under West Bengal conditions cultivation of - 
wheat is a very recent practice and the cultivation of wheat mixed with 


” crops like lentil, linseed or mustard appears to be extremely meagre. 


According to Goutam (1963) mixed cropping of wheat-mustard can be 
followed in both rain-fed and irrigated alluvial soils of Bihar and West 
Bengal. The present study was, thefore, undertaken to élucidate the 
effect of mixed cropping of different high yielding varieties of wheat 
each with a common high yielding variety of mustard under irrigated 
condition with reference to economic assessment of yield in, 
winter season. 


il, Studies on the relation between growth, nutrient uptake and yield in. 


unirrigated winter cotton varieties: 


Amongst the three varieties PRS-72 and Krishna exhibited their 
superiority over the variety MTU-5 in asmuch as the desired short 
height and steady rate of growth with higher number of branching of 
dwarf plant types in cotton is concerned. 

The highest nitrogen absorption takes place during the first 85 


days of growth and then sharply declines at the later stages. (110 to 135 
days), whereas phosphorus content of plants remains very low at the 


‘initial growth stages. The uptake of potassium remains constant during 


all growth stages. i 

The variety Krishna has the best growth and yield performances. 
Number. of branches. per plant, Relative Growth Rate (RGR), number 
of balls per plant have high positive correlation on fibre. yields in cotton. 
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12.. Studies on the effects of molybdenum on the utilisation of nitrogen 
by high yielding varieties of rice : 


It is well known that the availability of micronutrients in soil plays 
a very significant role in controlling the responses of crop plants to 
fertilization. This is more true in case of high yielding cereals which 
are prone to high nitrogen fertilization and where the effect is more 
immediate and pronounced. Application of molybdenum not only 
increased the nitrogen utilisation efficiency of high yielding rice varieties 
leading to increased yield but also resulted in greater protein content 
in the grains. But it is yet to be known how the micronutrient influence, 
the utilisation of nitrogen by the rice plants leading to improved quality 
and increased yield of grains. Further work in this line is in progress. 


GENETICS & PLANT BREEDING 


1, Variability and path coefficient analysis of yield components in chillies. 
(Capsicum annum L.) 


Quantitative genetic studies have been carried out on eleven strains of ' 
chillies (Capsicum annum L.) with the object of improving selection ' 


efficiency in this vegetable crop. From the estimates of genetic para- 
meters, it was found that of the seven characters studied the length/ 
breadth ratio of the fruit and the weight of the fruit had high g.c.v. and 
heritability values, while. another important character, the number of 
fruits per plant had low values. : : 


_ Total yield was positively correlated with all characters except the 
days to flowering, the highest positive correlation being witnessed between 
number of fruits per plant and yeild. The path coefficient analysis 
indicated that the number of fruits per plant contributed the maximum 
direct effect on yield, while the other characters also affected through 
this character. I I 


The coheritability study showed greater association between the 
total yield and the number of fruits. The length/breadth ratio of 
the fruit, and the weight of the fruit also had high association with yield, 
as well as with the number of fruits per plant in this respect. 


Hence, it has been suggested that for an improvement in total 
yield of chillies, through selection, emphasis is to be given on the number 


of fruits per plant. But, as this character showed a low heritability - 
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estimate and a low g.c.v. value, stress is also to be given on length/ 
breadth ratio of the fruit and weight of the fruit. 


2. ‘Divergence in relation to some quantitative characters in rice : 


Multivariate analyses (D? and canonical) have been used to 
estimate the divergence among a collection of 13 rice genotypes with 
respect to three important quantitative characters. Yield had the 
maximum contribution to the total divergence. Out of the three import- 
ant yield components, number of effective tillers exhibited its decisive 
role in discriminating the different genotypes. ‘ 


D? analyses revealed that the 13 genotypes could. be classified into 
séven distinct clusters. The canonical analysis and two dimensional 
representation of the relative positions of the variates also confirmed the 
classification. A tentative programme of hybridization involving the 
genotypes under study based on genetic diversity for the’ maximum 
exploitation of hetero-tic effect has also been suggested and discussed. 


- 


3. Variability, inter-relationship and path co-efficient analysis forrsome 
', quantitative characters in Okra, (Abelmoschus eseulentus L. Moench) 


Investigation on twelve cultivers of Okra revealed high magnitude 
of g.c.v. in several plant characters viz. yield per plant, number of 
fruits/plant, weight of the fruit and length/girth ratio of the fruit. The 
weight of the fruit indicated the highest heritability value while the lowest 
value was scored by the plant height. 

From estimates of phenotypic and genotypic correlation coefficient, 
yield "was found to be positively correlated with number of fruits, weight 
of the fruits, length/girth ratio of the fruit-and plant height, while its 
association with days to flowering was negative. 

The path coefficient analysis indicated that the weight of the fruit 
had the maximum direct contribution to yield. The plant height also 
exhibited a high positive direct effect. Thus the selection of superior 


genotype on the basis of performance in regard to these two characters 


has been suggested and its implication discussed. 


4. Cause and effect relationship in rice : 


. Ina varietal trial (R.B.D) of rice with 13 strains, genetic parameter 
estimates revealed that heritability was highest for heading duration . 
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followed by other yield: components, yield itself registered 67% herit- - 


ability. Highest genetic advance as well as g.c.v. value was estimated 
for number of tillers followed by number of filled grains, yield/plant, 


number of grains/panicle, height of the plant and heading duration: 


respectively. 100 grains wt. and number of rachilla per panicle registered 
very negligible genetic gain. 


, 


. Most of the characters except number of tillers exercised major . 
TN of their impact on yield through number of field grains. Their direct | 
contribution to yield was very little. Direct contribution of number of ` 
filled grains/panicle to yield was found to. be more than its actual | 


correlation value. 


Correlation value of 100 grain wt. with yield was very negligible | 
and it rather influenced the latter in a negative manner through both . 


number of grains/panicle: and number of filled grains/panicle. In the 
cause and effect relationship the position of this character in relation 
to yield could not be ascertained. The contribution of number of tillers 
on yield was equivalent to its correlation values. 


` 5. -Path coefficient analysis for some quantitative characters in brinjal 
_ (Solanum melongena L.) 


‘From a quantitative genetic study involving nineteen strains of 
brinjal high g.c.v. and heritability values were recorded for number of 
fruits/plant, length/girth ratio of the fruit and weight of the fruit. Yield 
was positively correlated with the number of fruits, height of the plant 
and number of. branches both at phenotypic and genotypic levels and 
with length/girth ratio of the fruit only at phenotypic level. Path 
coefficient analysis using genotypic correlation coefficients revealed that 
the number of fruits had the maximum contribution to yield. Number 
of branches and length/girth ratio of the fruit also indicated high positive 
direct, effect on yield. However, as the number of branches had low 


g. c. v. value and heritability estimates, the other two characters viz. - 


number of fruits and lergth/girth ratio of the fruit were considered to be 
the important yield components in regard to selection of superior 
genotype. 


6. Path coefficient analysis and discriminant functions in black gram. 


Correlations, path coefficient and discriminant functions were 
studied in: sixteen Indian Black Gram varieties in a randomised block 
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` design experiment in 1973-Kharif: The- study: revealed that.the length 
of the pod and number of pods per plant:-had ‘high positive :correlation ` 

with as well as.positive. direct effect on.yield.. Yield was also found to be 

. positively correlated with. 100 seed- weight and- number of primary 
branches per plant. However these^two ;cliaracters showed negative 
‘direct:effect:on yield in path analysis. Though plant height had negative 
correlation with yield at phenotypic level, it was positively correlated 
with characters that were. in.turn positively associated with yield except 
100 seed weight. 

With the application of discriminant function technique, estimate 
of maximum genetic gain was registered;for-the situatioh in "which. plant 
height and yield were included. The index having plant height yield and 
number of pods/plant in the function yielding almost similar genetic gain, 
was selected to score the breeding potentiality among the sixteen varieties 


of black gram. 


7. Graphical.representation of. some rice strains through Cononical Heals 


Applying Canonical analysis technique on ‘the data collected from 
a varietal trial with 13 strains of rice, it was found that the varieties 
could be categorised | mainly into two groups, positive and negative. 
Negative group as against the positive group, possessed mean values 
lower than the general means in respect of almost all characters. 

» . The CR varieties were found to belong to the first category and the 
rest to the latter. 

The contributions of height and .number of grains/panicle to the 
genetic distance were almost negligible. Inthe first vector, yield contributed 
maximum and in the second one, 100-grain-weight did the same. Strains 
No. land3are maximally distantly related and crossing programme 
involving these two is expected to'provide broader spectrum of variability. 


HORTICULTURE 
1. Studies on the propagation:of Jack Fruit.: 


Extensive studies have. been undertaken on Jackfruit (Artocarpus 
heterophyllus) which is usnaliy, P id seeds, as vegetative propaga- 
tion is difficult. , 

C.R.—9 
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` Airlayers gave 100% rooting and survival after etiolation and 
treatment with IBA 10,000 ppm. As regards season, autumn operation 
is best. Rooting has been induced in stem cuttings, which gave 100% 
rooting under mist, and 100% survival. It has been found that i invigora- 
ted shoots after etiolation, IBA treatment and wounding gave better 
result. As regards method of application of growth regulator, quick dip 
method is better than talc or.lanolin paste method. Vermiculite behaved 
. as a better medium than sand or leaf-mould. 


2.. ` Rootiig of cuttings and air-layers 


(i) Mist propagation of difficult-to-root fruit tree cuttings; Cuttings 
I from ringed shoots of mango, guava and litchi showed good rooting 
` under intermittent mist. ` The application of IBA (5000 ppm in talc) - 

further improved the rooting and survival of the rooted cuttings in the 
. nursery. 


Gi) Effect of nutrition of stock plant on rooting: Studies on the effect of 

high, moderate and low levels of N, P, K, Ca, Mg, S and Fe nutrition 

` _ of stock plants on the rooting of cuttings of justicia and tomato have 

` shown promotion of adventitious root formation under conditions 

which retarded excessive vegetative growth. Vegetative growth was 

usually inhibited under nutritional deficiencies but very high levels of 

P, Ca, Mg and S also inhibited the growth of the stock plants. The 

` root promoting effect of low nitrogen and high phosphorus wag 

associated with high C/N and P/N ratios, increased anthocyanin... 

` pigmentation of the shoot and increased rooting factor actvity in the 
tissues of the cuttings. 


(iii) Effect of girdling and etiolation of shoei on rooting: Girdling of 
‘shoot in situ before making cuttings from the shoot greatly promoted 
the rooting of easy-to-root materials such as justicia, acalypha and 
mulberry and also of difficult-to-root materials such as mango. The 
root-promoting effect of the girdling of shoot has been found to be 
associated with incréase in the levels of endogenous rooting factors 
in the shoot. However, a close quantitative relation between the 
intensity zof accumulation of rooting factors and the extent of root 
formation on the cuttings could not be obtained, The accumulation | 
of rooting factors in the shoot was also noted in etiolated shoots of 
ipomoea. But the negative interaction between .etiolation and IBA 


UT 


(iv) 


(v) 


| (vi) 
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treatment indicated that certain other factors necessary for the 
expression of the high root-promoting capacity of IBA Dorpe 
limiting in the etiolated shoots. 


Effect of pretreatment of sock plant with growth regulating chemi- ' 
cals on rooting: The pretreatment of stock plants of justicia with 
B-Nine,: Cycocel and Ethrel significantly promoted the rooting of 
cuttings. The pretreatment with chlorflurenol (a morphactin) 
caused a marked reduction in rooting but the cuttings of the treated 
shoots showed a highly positive interaction with exogenously 
supplied NAA. A similar positive interaction was noted in IBA 
treated French bean cuttings made from stock plants 10-14 days 
after spraying with a 10 ppm solution of morphactin. 


Biochemical changes during root formation: The application of 
NAA and IBA greatly promoted rooting of justicia cuttings. The 
‘initiation of roots on the cuttings was not related tó the hydrolysis 
of nutritional reserves and regeneration took place primarily 
through utilization of non-reducing sugars. The auxins promoted 
protein synthesis and a change in the pattern of nitrogen metali- 
bolism had been indicated with preferential incroporation of certain 
amino acids into the proteins. Both NAA and IBA caused greater 
, mobilization of nitrogen from the upper parts of the cuttings to 
the region of root formation. 


. In regenerating mango air-layers also, a net synthesis of proteins 


was noted between callusing and root' emergence. The free amino 
‘acid pool showed changes suggesting preferential utilization of 
certain amino acids in protein synthesis. The levels of the 
endogenous phenols, p-hydroxybenzoic, ferulic and p*coumaric 
acids and the inhibitor, abscisic acid, which acted as rooting 
cofactors, showed a rise in the initial stages of rooting of the mango 
‘airlayers but with the advancement of the process, a decrease in 
the levels of those factors was noted. In cuttings also similar 
observations have been made. The results imply that the rooting 
factors are not merely catalytic in function but are actively 
metabolized and possibly incorporated in the new growth. 


Role of auxin-synergists in adventitious root formation P Synergism 
between auxins and a range of non-auxin chemicals have been noted 
in the rooting of cuttings and air-layers of a number of materials. 
The non-auxin chemicals include phenols and allied simple aromatic 
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: compounds (monophenols such as  p-hydroxybenzoic . acid, 

. p-coumaric acid, salicylic acid,;ferulic acid and. polyphenols such 
as caffeic acid, tannic acid etc.),and. growth-retafding (Cycocel, ` 
.B-Nine) and ethylene-producing compounds. The phenols, 
. pshydroxyberizoic acid and ferulic acid, effectively synergized 
auxin-induced rooting of litchi, guava and cashewnut air-layers. 


As regards the mode of action of the synergists.in rooting, it has 

been shown that the effects cannot be interpreted in terms of their 

influences on the activity of the auxin-oxidizing or auxin-synthesiz- 

ing system or on the basis of differential uptake and distribution 

`of the auxins in the presence of the synergistic chemicals. The 

possibility of formation of bioactive complex between. auxin and 

.non-auxin chemicals has also been discounted. The synergists 

‘do not act by stimulating the. hydrolysis of reserve- polysaccharides 

and they do not influence the in vitro activity. or in vivo. production 

-of the amylolytic enzymes. The net synthesis of proteins is, 

however. enhanced in the synergistic auxin and non-auxin chemical 

combinations. Auxin-synergist such as indole has been found to 

increase the production of ethylene in the presence of IAA in 

French bean cutting. Similarly enhanced ethylene production has 

been noted in ipomoea cuttings in the presence of IBA. It is 
suggested that the synergists would. non-specifically act in the early - 
dedifferentiation phase of non formation partly through the produc- 

tion of ethylene. Itis possible that the. synergists might block 

basal dominance in cuttings by inhibiting.the formation of bottom- à 
most ‘roots and induce a lag period,. thereby promoting the forma- Ë 
tion of roots.over a longer.region of cuttings above the basal cut 
end. Based on the results of.a series of experiments, a scheme 
has been proposed in which the synergists have been attributed 
a regulatory role in the early dedifferentiation phase of root 
formation; the subsequent phases of organization and growth 
of the root primordia would be under the more direct control 
of auxin. 


3, Improvement in the methods of rooting on cuttings and air-layers of 
tropical fruit trees : 


Experiments have been taken up to elucidate the possibility of ' 
using auxin-synergists in the rooting of cuttings and air-layers of :difficult- 
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. to-root trees namely, mango, guava, htchi, cashewnut and water apple. 
The results clearly demonstrate the possibility of using phenolic:synergists 
such as p-hydroxybenzoic acid and ferulic. acid i in the eget Propaga- 
tion of. cugenitronrogt Gus trees. 


FIGs LT se^ 
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4. Propagation of ornamental plants from cuttings under mist : 


A large number of perennial woody ornamental plants are propaga- 
ted by layering. Trees are mostly raised from seeds. It has been 
possible to induce rooting in cuttings of .232 species and varieties of' 
plants under intermittent mist which under ordinary condition failed 
to develop roots or showed low percentage of rooting. Treatment with 
IBA in tale at 000 or 6000 ppm depending on the nature of wood, 

= markedly promoted rooting. The rooted cuttings also showed high 
| percentage of survival when planted in pots. 


5. Isolation and identification of endogenous rooting factors in some 
easy diffi cult-to-root plants. $ed 


` 


Studies on the chemical characterization of endogenous rooting 
factors in plants showed that acidic substances which resolved 
between. Rf values of 0.40 and 0.60 (isopropanol : water, 8 : v/v), in 
the easy-to-root plants namely Justicia, Eranthemum, . Malvaviscus, 

p Acalypha, Pentas, Clerodendron inerme, Duranta, Ipomorea and Plumeria . 
were ferulic and p-hydroxybenzoic and p-coumaric acids, "These phenolic 
acids were absent or present in very small quantity in difficult to-root 
plants viz.  Echites, Clerodendron splendens, Jasminum pubescens; Petrea 
arborea, Plumbago capensis, Bignonia venusta and Clematis paniculata. 
In the difficult-to-root plants salicylic Sen was obtained between Rf 


0.60 and 0.70. 


6. Chemical control of growth and flowering : 


The growth-retardants B-Nine (N-dimethylaminosuccinamic acid) 

and Cycocel (2-chlorethyltrimethylammonium chloride) significantly 
` increased the flowering of Langra and -Baramasia cultivars óf'màngo. 
Cycocel was more effective than .B-Nine and,.in general, young ‘trees 
which grow more vigorously than mature ones, showed greater response ` 
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to the growth-retardant. The application of Ethrel (2-chloroethyl- 
-phosphonic acid) to Langra trees in the “off” year failed to induce 
-flowering in any of the concentrations tested (100, 200, 400 and 800 
ppm). The flower-promoting effect of Cycocel has been found to be 
associated with a high level of carbohydrates, particularly reserve 
polysaccharides and high C/N ratio at the ripeness-to flower stage. A 
significant rise in.the level of the inhibitor, abscisic acid, was noted in 
the Cycocel-treated shoot. The level of the inhibitor was usually lower : 
"during the phase of active vegetative growth of the shoot but rose 
“significantly during growth cessation. Cultural treatments such as 
.girdling of the shoot which brought about an early growth. cessation 
‘also significantly promoted accumulation of abscisic acid in the shoot. 
In general, there was an inverse relationship between the level of the 
‘inhibitor in shoot and vegetative growth and consequently, a positive 
‘association between inhibitor level and flowering of mango trees. 


7. Studies on the nutrition of some fruit plants : 


Effects of three levels each of nitrogen, phosphorus and gotassinni 
on growth, flowering, fruit set tissue composition have been studied on 
seven tropical minor fruit plants viz. sapota, pomegranate, phalsa, 
jujube, pumelo, water apple and custard apple in sand culture. The 
results showed that (1) N, P and K are indispensible for growth, flower- 
ing and fruiting of young fruit plants, (ii) when one nutrient is severly 
deficient in the growing medium, each species of fruit plants show certain 48 
fairly well defined symptoms which help in diagnosis, (iii) application ..: 
of high dose of an element in the culture medium increases its relative 
concentration in the tissue and vice versa, (iv) complex inter-relationship 
exists. between N, P & K in their uptake at different stages of growth 
. in various fruits plant, (v) nitrogen deficiency leads to greater accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates, while phosphorus and potassium deficiency causes 
a relative decrease in carbohydrate level of the plant, 


8. Trials on pineapple : 


Better varieties of pineapple are generally grown in North Bengal, 
Assam and Tripura. But they become costly in Calcutta market due to: 
high cost of transport. In Baruipur area an inferior type is grown, 
which is.not suitable for canning. To select a variety and determine its - 


Se 
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-cultural and propagation method, for ‘areas “round about Calcutta a 


number of experiments has been’ undertaken. 


(i) Observation trial: Giant Kew and Queen suckers were obtained 
from Assam and planted on 7.10.72 ‘at 60 x 60 x 90 cm. spacing. 
From planting to harvest Kew tcok 628 days and gave 81% fruiting, 
whereas Queen took 585.days and gave 82% fruiting. Average 

` weight of Kew fruits is 1°54 kg and Queen 0°46 kg, and the number 
of suckers per plant is 1.5 and 20.1 respectively. The fruits are very 
good to taste. Further experiments are laid out. to observe the 
performance of local suckers and determine agronomic practices. 


~ 


(ii) Manurial requirement : An experiment hae been laid out with Kew 
and Queen varieties, with three doses of NPK per plant—(1) 4-0-4 
gm (2) 8-4-8 gm and (3) 16-8-16 gm at 22.5 x 60 x: 90 cm spacing 
(57,000 plants/hectare), to determine the manurial dose. 


-(iil) Spacing. trial: To obtain maximum return from land, high popula- 


tion density per unit area is necessary. To determine the effect on 
yield, fruit size and quality of different population density, an 
experiment on Queen variety has been laid out with thee spacings— 
(1) 30 x 60 x 90cm (43,000/ha) — (2) 22.5 x 60 x 90 cm (57,0( 0/ha) 
and (3) 22.5 x 45 x 90 cm (64,000/ha) under maximum fertilizer dose 
of 16-8-16 gms of NPK. B f 

(iv) Propagation trial: Sucker production is low, especially for the 
‘commercial variety Kew in South Bengal. It is also necessary to 
multiply quickly from a selected clone or hybrid. Hence an experi- 

. ment has been laid out to find the performance of. 2 cm thick discs 

and 8 cm long quadrants from stem pieces of the plants after fruiting 
in Kew and Queen variety. _ DP 

(v) Hybridisation work: Of the three varieties uses is smaller in size 

^ but sweetest, Kew is bigger but less sweet, and Baruipur local is 

small with sunken eyes and acidic taste, but locally adapted. To 
combine the sweetness of Queen, size of Kew and the adaptability 
of Baruipur local, several crosses were made and seeds have been 
obtained from the crosses (1) Kew x Queen (2) Kew x Local and 
(3) Queen x local. The progenies will be tasted for evolving a 
better variety. 


9. Selection and breeding of cucurbits : 


- "Work has been initiated on pumpkin, patol (Trichosanthes), Water-' 
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_melon.and muskmelon, because there has been no selection of pumpkin 
or patol for the Eastern Region. Watermelon and muskmelon grown in 
this area are of inferior quality. 


Pumpkin: The following experiments are under progress. 
G) ` Varietal trial-has been laid ‘out with 7 local collections. 
(ii) Range of variability in each type and induction of uniformity by 
_ inbreeding or sib-mating. 
(iii) Selection of suitable combiners for hybrid vigour. 
(iv) Interspecific hybridisation for virus resistance. 
(v) Photoperiodic effect on kharif and rabi strains. — — 
Patol: | Several variants have been collected for selection. 
Watermelon: 5 varieties have been tried but none found suitable so far. 


Muskmelon: 8 Varieties have been tried of which 2 are promising. 
. These will be put under bigger trials and a time of sowing experiment 


." will be laid out next season. 


10. Selection and breeding of papaya. 


Only 3 :variezies have ‘been selected so far-in India, It shows 
considerable variation and serious susceptibility to' virus diseases. 


9 varieties have been collected including one from Hawaii and put 


*to trial. 
Carica cauliflora has been collected for hybybridisatlon, with the 
"object of obtaining a hybrid with virus resistance. 


11. Studies on compatibility on Mango. 


Mango is.reported to be self-sterile with some varieties. To 
determine the situation in West Bengal, this investigation has been 
initiated. It has been observed that Langra and Himsagar are self 
incompatible in West Bengal. They are cross compatible. Further work 
is in progress. De 


12. Selection of dwarfing root stock for mango. 


To select a dwarfing stock, several varieties have been anatomically 
studied. . Two strains indicate dwarfing anatomical features. Further 
observations will be made after grafting with selected clonal stocks. 
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13. Selection.of grapes.: 


West Bengal does not.have any Grape cultivation. , To select. types 
suitable for humid . tropical region, .7 varieties are under obseryation. 
Pruning trials will be laid out next year. . 


^ 


14. Selection of banana. 


To select: better. high: yielding, clones,.11 varieties,- including 
Robusta and Bodle's Altafort are under observation. The latter is 
reported to: be resistant to Panama disease; infecting-Martaman badly. 


15. Selection of coconut. 


Seedlings of 5 selected varieties and hybrids have been introduced 
from Central Coconut Research Institute, Kasargod ` and put’ under 
observation trial. 


16. Siudies on the improvement in the methods of commercial tuberose 
production. - 


Irregularities in flowering, small flower spikes, lean awana during 
winter months are some of the problems which seriously affect round 
the year cultivation of tuberose' on commercial basis. There.is also no 
information regarding the optimum size of bulbs.for-planting, optimum 
spacing and depth of planting, its manurial requirements under different 
agro-climatic conditions. Hence-a-number of experiments was taken up 
to elucidate the above mentioned problems:. The results .obtained-clearly 
showed that planting of medium size bulbs (2.5-to-3.0 cm. diameter).4 
cm deep at a spacing of cm x 20 cm would be advantageous in obtaining 


‘large number: of flower spikes. per unit area. Application of nitrogen 


and phosphorus at the rate of 20 gm and 40 gm/sq: m:, respectively 
significantly improved the vegetative growth aswell: as flowering: of 
tuberose, Potassium did not show. any- significant: bono] effect-on 
growth and Howesine. l l ot a "e 


17. Studies on some commercial mango varieties of. Murshidabad: district 
(West Bengal). 


Murshidabad district of West Bengal is gifted with a large number 
of choicest varieties of mango, a good many of them is yet to be descri- 
bed. Morphological and physico-chemical description of ten commer- 
cially promising varieties was recorded. 

C; R.—10 
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18. Chemical control of growth and flowering in tropical frees, 


. . Experiments are being initiated to study the effect of Ethrel on 
growth, flowering and fruiting of some tropical fruit trees viz. pumelo, 
lime, lemon, sapota, litchi and guava..- 


19. Physiology of sex expression in cucurbitaceous plants. 


In Cucumis sativus, C. melo var. utilissimus, C. melo var. momordica 
Luffaacutangula and Momordica charantia marked increase in the number 
of female flowers was recorded under short day condition (8h. light), 
number of male flower, on the other hand, decreased on the treated : 
plants. Cucumis sativus and Luffa acutangula failed to produce flowers 
under.long day (16 h. light). Treatment with benzyladenine and N-3- 
chlorophenyl N-phenylurea significantly increased the number of pistillate 
flower in Luffa acutangula. CCC and B-Nine also proved effective in 
stimulating femaleness in 8 species and varieties of cucurbitaceous 
plants. Š 


š: 


20. eda P growth fading enemica on » growth and flowering of 
ornamental plants. 


In view of the efficacy of the growth erate chemicals in 
developing dwarf and bushy pot plants, an extensive investigation was ‘ 
«carried out on 45 species and varieties of woody shrubs and 40 species £^ 
and. varieties of annuals and bulbous :plant. -CCC (2-chloroethyl ` 
-trimethylammoniumchloride) was found very effective in suppressing the 

"height of ‘different varieties of Hibiscus rosasinensis H. -syriacus, 
. Galphimia gracilis, Clerodendron macrosiphon, Jasminum sambac, Althaea . 
:rosea and Malva sylvestris. Treatment with B-Nine (N-dimethylaminosu- 
ccinamicacid) caused marked retardation in height and appreciable 
improvement in flowering in Ixora singaporensis, Lantana camara, 
: Brunfelsia americana, varieties of Bougainvillea and Dahlia variabilis, 
Arctotis grandis, Senecio c crunetus. 


v 


IS INFERENCE FROM PARTICULAR 
TO PARTICULAR POSSIBLE ? 


PARTHASARATHI Das 


Aristotle defined syllogism as a ‘“‘discourse in which, certain things 
being stated, something other than what is stated follows of necessity 
from their being so".* . : 


Mill observes that “every syllogism considered as an argument to 
prove the conclusion there is a -petitio principii”.? But syllogism, 
according to Mill is not an inference at all. Take for exampl 
ethe argument, “All men are mortal, ‘Socrates is a man, therefore, 
Socrates is mortal.” This would be an inference if the mortality 
of Socrates is inferred from the mortality of all men. ‘However, this is 
not the case. Mortality of Socrates is drawn on the. basis of the 
attributes of mortality found in similar ins tances. The sole function 
of major premise is to ‘register’ those similar instances. It is rather a 


formula of description’. And the conclusion is not dawn ‘from the 


formula’ but ‘according to the formula’. Major premise is a ‘guide’ 
(though not essential) to draw conclusion regarding a particular case 
from past observation of similar facts. 

Mill adduces the following reasons :' 

a) All our earliest inferences are from particular to particular 


because the private men did not know the use of general language at the 
very dawn of civilisation. Consider the case of children, Once burnt, 


a child avoids fire the very next moment not because he knows the general 


maxim, ‘Fire burns’ but because he was burnt once. 


b) The inferences of lower animals too, are from particular to 
particular because we do not find any use of such signs in them that 
render general propositions possible. Yet the lower animals infer because 
they avoid what they have once found them to cause trouble. 


c) The inferences of adult minds too corroborate his theory, Being 


“stored with appropriate particulars, these minds are accustomed to 


reason at once to fresh particulars without the aid of general proposi- 
tions. The warrior, for example, on a rapid glance to the field can give 
necessary instructions as regards the arrangement of troops "eut 
stating to himself the corresponding general propositi ons. 
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.(d) Even in mathematics, the conclusiveness of proof does not 
necessarily require the explicit reference to the axioms. “When it is 
inferred that ‘AB is equalto- CD? because each of them is equal to EF, 
the most uncultivated ` ' understanding, as soon as the propositions were 
undérstood, would assent to the inference, without having-ever heard of 
the general truth that "things which are equal to the samc thing are 
equal to one another.” 


In all cases, therefore, inference: is a passage from particulàr to 
particular. ‘We find it (i.e. inference) resolvable, in all cases, into the 
following elements ; certain individuals have a given attribute ; an indivi- 
dual or individuals resemble the former in certain other attributes ; 
therefore they resemble thern also in the given attribute.”* And since 
general proposition is but an ‘aggregate of particular facts, the same 
evidence that‘ justifies us- in: drawing a ‘conclusion regarding a 
particular fact, enables us to draw conclusion in respect of a whole 
class of casés. ' ; 

‘The reader is immediatelly: puzzled by this account. Suppose, 
a “person is yellow-complexioned and a second: person résembles the first 
'pérsón in being a man ; can any sanie person, by any flight “of imagiria- 
‘tion, | fancy that the second person too is yellow-complexioned ?. The 
second question is: how do we know that what" is true in one case 
will be true in all similar cases ?, 


To the first question Mill’s reply is that we may go from one fact to 
another fact on the basis of similarity only when-we abide by the. canons 
of induction. Mill writes **...when the two propositions assert facts 
which are-bonafide: different, whether the one -fact proves the other or 
not can never appear from the language, but must depend on.other 
considerations. Whether from the attributes in which Socrates resem- 
bles those men who have heretofore died, it is allowable to infer that he 
resembles them. also in being mortal, is a question of Induction : and is 
to bé decided by the principles or canons;,,," 5 


To the second question Mill's reply is that. once we go from one 
particular fact to another particular fact ‘through resemblance with the 
help: of.canons, the same process warrants us to infer with respect. to all 
similar cases. - The universal proposition isa ‘register’ of ali such similar 
cases. 


Indian philosophers iia were haunted by the ‘same pichi How 
on perceiving a limited number of cases-óf smoke accompanied by fire, 
can we conclude, “All cases of smoke are cases s of fre"? The Nyaya 


> 
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holds* that in perceiving.a single object:smoke, .we-perceive, as inhering 
in it, the universal class smokeness, the perception of which -again 
amounts to the perception of all smokes as characterised.by the.perceived 
universal. (Percetion of.a class is technically called *"Sámanyalaksana- 
pratyasatti"). The Advaitins, however, hold that by perceiving smoke 
and fire we establish a relation between the two universals, smokeness 
and.fireness (dhümatva and vahnitva) which alone can furnish the basis 
of a general relation between all smoke and fire, in so far as they are 
respectively constituted by the universal characters ‘smokeness’ and 
‘fireness’, The advaitins seem to. take the. conotative view of the uni- 
versal proposition whereas the.Naiyayikas:seem to take a denotative or 
enumerative view of it.” 1960). Both the Advaitins nd. the Bhattas 
maintain that the universal proposition is:really infered deductively from 
the universal.concomitance between smokeness and. fireness. Finding 
concomitance between .smokeness and-fire, the Bhattashold.that we argue 
thus: “All other past and future. smoke- also -is Aoo paniga by u, : 
because it posses the charac-teristic of smokeness"* 

Mill's view seems to be on par with the ‘Advaitins and the "Blisttas: 
Mill writes; “Generalisation is not a ‘process -of naming, it is.also a 
process of inference. From instances which we have observed, we feel 
warranted in concluding, that what'we found twice in those instances, 
holds in allsimilar ones, past, present and future, however numerous 
they may be. We then, by that valuable contrivance of language which 
enables us to speak of many as if they were one, record all that we have 


observed, together with all that we infer from our observations, in one 


concise expression."*? 


According to Mill, inference, is therefore, a process in which we 

go from (a) particular to particular -(b) and from particular to-universal. 
l F. H. Bradley!? admits in that experience of ‘particulars “is 
a basis of inference. However, he is not ready ‘to admit that 
‘therefore, we reason from particulars as such direct to particulars?.!z 
Bradley offers three redsohs ‘in support of the theory that 
experience is. the foundation of our inference. (a) The a priori 
argument is that our reasonings always start from ‘fact and end 
in fact. Since facts are nothing but particulars, we infer from 
particulars to particulars. (b) The a posteriori argument is that 
in experience we find that when something happens, given a new 
instance we argue at once that it will happeü again. (c) The indirect 


. proof is that if a major premise were warranted then'the lower : 
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anitials would not reason. But they do reason and therefore the 
thesis is proved. 

The above arguments prove only that from experience of particulars 
we somehow get a particular conclusion. They do not prove that an 
inference is made direct from particulars, as such, to other particulars. 

To overlook these two assertions is to fall back into Ignoratio Elenchi. 


Mill’s issistence upon past experiences seems to mean that they give - 


rise to sóme particular images from which we infer. But, Bradley argues. 


(a) . true images are never retained, they always suffer from some sort ` 


of mutiliation, some removal of details: (b) the lower we go down, the - 
less detailed a mental impression is: and the less detailed -a mental 


impression is, the 'more vague, the more general, the more universal it 
becomes: (c) even if we admit for argument's sake, that there are 
particular images, still we do not infer from their particularity. We 
infer from the ‘ideal content’ or the universal part of the image. An 
image has two- parts, the unique part by virtue- of what it is and the 
universal part which is shared by other images of the same type. Bradley 
holds that we argue from the universal part or ideal content and not 
from the unique part of the image. . 


To Bradley this universal part being identical we can make inferónce, 


On the other hand, a direct argument from par as such would be 
a frivolous petitio ora bad argument. 


De A is a, B is a; Cisa, 
-D is.a. 


The question is whether D is the same as A, B and C or not. If D. i 


is the same as À, B and C, then obviously, the argument is petitio, 


Again, if D is different from. A, B and C, then D is not necessarily 
a. Therefore, the argument isa bad argument. Evidently Mill’s reply 


will be, “A, B and C are a, and therefore, D which resembles them. is 


kid 


a”. 
Bradley is nothing but a point or points which D hasin common with A, 
Band C. Bradley sums up his position thus : “For whenever, we reason 


from resemblance we reason from identity, from that which is the samé | 


What is the meaning of resemblance? Resemblance, according to ` 


in several particulars and is-itself not particular. Andi is it not obvious . 


that, in arguing from. particular . cases, we leave out some of the 
differences and that we could not argue if we did no leave them out ta 


Apart from these logical and ontological arguments, Bradley appeals - 


to: experience:as well (a) It is empirically found that sometimes. we. 


v - 


a 
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habitually pass on to a particular conclusion but. failto point out | 
any. particular past experience in support of our conclusion. 
(b) Again, there are persons whose memory is so sharp that they can -` 
recall their past experiences in all details but fail to go beyond their ` 


‘recollection in drawing any conclusion. 


Bradley throws light or at least attempts to turn the light into ‘refuge : 
of darkness’ where ‘the disciple of the Experience Philosophy’ has been 
reared. The fashionable and easy creed of the Experieuce Philosophy 
retreats into cold storage in the face of analysis. Neither, as Bradley 
seems to show, the Empirical world can gratify it. Bradley’s high sound- 
ing claim, however, getsa joltin the hand of Hobhouse, 18. Chap. 
IX, part- -ID. 


According to Hobhouse, (a) Bradley’s view that Sériculi i images ' 
are not available is irrelevent because Mill does not mean images by the 
word particulars: Instead he means memory-judgements. (b) Bradley. 
is contradicting himself when he argues that from the universal part of 
images we infer for he has already asserted that images are not possible. 
Further, the universal part or the ideal content is a bare repetition of 
Mill's theory for Mill himself has said that we start from that part of the 
particular which acts as the point of similarity. 


Hobhouse writes : 
Mill says you argue from a given case to one which resembles it 
Mr. Bradley says no, you argue from the. universal or the 
common quality. But what is this quality? It is that. 


r which appears in both cases. That is, jit is the point of | 


resemblance between tham. 


It can not be said that if we argue from the oii of similarity then 
we cannot. be said to argue from the particular. . For we do argue ‘from’ 
the particular but only ‘according ‘to’ the point of similarity. (c) The 
fallacy of Igüoratio Elenchi too does not stand on analysis as has been , 
shown by one recent writer.!4 *Y T 

The author however, under took the labour of defending Bradley. 
First, the introduction of memory-judgement does, not improve the situa- 
tion of Mill. Memory-judgement can not. give us a particular fact with all 
its ‘vividness and richness of details. ‘With all his ingenuity. Hobhouse has 
to admit: that past experience - from ‘which we infer, cannot give us a 
particular since it always suffers from some mutilation. And once this 
is admitte te. we cannot say that- -we infer from the particulars. according 
to the point, of similarity. Secondly, by universal Bradley . does not 


= 
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mean only the point of similarity in Mills sense. ` To quote the author: 
“But it is to be noted that when Bradley says that the point of similarity 
is the universal .element of inference, he means something more than 
Hobhouse- does, . It is, according to Bradley, a point of similarity 
abstracted from the subjects, It implies an abstract quality which is 


always universal. Itis universal quality, not the point of similarity, that 


acts as the premise of an inference.":5 


‘But whatistlis abstract quality? ln Bradley's own admission it ` 


is the relation of resemblance. Is there any distinction between resem- 


blance and similarity? Bradley himself said (we have noted) that | 


identity is nothing but resemblance, the common factor between the 
instances, Hence, we beg to differ from the author's account that 
identity is different from similarity.. Further, there arises-the puzzle if 
we take identity in a sense other than similarity, as aptly shown by 
Hobhouse while referring to-Lotze. To quote Hobhouse : 


-..the law of identity as formulated by Lotze himself can never 


assure us that S is P, but only that S is S, P is P, S-p is S-P, or 


‘any ‘other tautology you please. The real question is, How do 

you know that this S being P that S also will have P? How 

do you know that the second case resembling the first in one 

point will resemble it in another? It helps you. not à whit to 
$ substitute identity for resemblance.”’+® 


a In fact, only on the basis of similarity, we may go from one 
particular to another particular, Mill is right in that sense. Bradley’s view 
or identity does not help a whit better ; rather it leads us to.confusion. 


Regarding the first argument we may say that by particular Mill 


does not mean any particular instance with all its details. Our concern: 


is only with the attributes found in it. In Socrates we find the conjunction 
of two general attributes, humanity and mortality, We are least 
concerned with other specific details. When we find the presence of the 
general attribute of humanity in another instance, say'in Jobn, we may 
sare: ‘say that John is-mortal. As Hobhouse writes : 


And when (to conclude) it as a particular, is said to be a basis - 


for argument for other cases, what is meant is precisely that, 
though given inthis or that instance only and in each in unique’ 
relations, we can, under certain circumstances, -treat those 


relations as irrelevant, and argue that in other, instances in 


_ which an element resembling 'B' is found, other élements will 
' “attend upon it similar-to be found in the instance before us; ` 


): 
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In fact, difficulty arose because by particular Bradley meant unique 
particular with all its specific details which was not the intention of Mill. 


‘Bradley successfully waged against the Copy theory. With the 
same weapon, he launched his assault vigorously against Mill's- theory of 
inference from particular to particular. It isa pity. that: he combated 
against a theory which was not of Mill The frivolous show isa 
senseless iteration: a vain repetition ofthe image theory that cannot 
stand the window-pane of analysis. Unfortunately, a modern writer 
strived to grab the will-o'-the-wisp but that xad proyed to be puny 
and hollow. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN: HEMINGWAY’S FREDERICK 
HENRY AND DOS PASSOS JOHN ANDREWS I 


R. Das GUPTA 


Two American characters in search of their identity through indivi- 
“dual experiences of the first World War invite a comparative study. 
John Andrews. in John Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers and Frederick Henry 
in Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms project the disenchantment 
which many English men and Americans felt during the war of 1914-1918, 
Unlike Rupert Brooke and others who held an idealistic view of the war, 
glorifying it as a call to heroism through personal martyrdom, Dos Passos 
and Hemingway tried to see it as it really was, stripped of all its glamour. 
Their initial responses to the war, first an acceptance and then a rejection 
of it, are reflected in these fictional characters. : 


The appeal of the first World War to the contemporary young 
generation of Americans was more personal than political, A character- 
istic feature of the age was that its sensitive souls were vitally concerned 
with the discovery and development of their individual potentialities 
rather than with the political and social causes that absorbed the time 
and energy of the majority. Though they welcomed the war in their 
youthfulzealas a way of making the world safe for democracy, they 
turned to it, as social and literary historians have pointed out, primarily 
as'a means of achieving an, initiation into life, of discovering their A 
identity. Morally opposed to war, they were yet inquisitive. about the * 
world at war for the sake of self-realization. Having spent their boyhood 
jn “the’afterglow of the peaceful nineteenth century”, they were natu- 
rally eager for the thrill and adventure of the war. The young Americàns' 
interest in the European war was intensified by their sharp reaction 
against the prevalent complacency about American civilization, the smug 
conviction that the *industrial progress meant an improved civilization 
. more of the good things of life all around, more freedom, a more human 
and peaceful society."? “When I graduated from college in 1916", 
observed Dos Passos in retrospect, “the European war was the great 
national preoccupation. ...... I wanted to see the world. The world was 
.the war."? Hemingway, too, soon after his graduation from school, 
was seized with a keen longing for a passage to Europe to witness the 
war which promised to provide him an opportunity of exploring his 
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possibilities as an individual. Ostensibly a supporter o democracy, 
he was, in reality, seeking an initiation through the “baptism of fire.”* 
An easy access to the European war, as documented by the  chroni- 
clers of the period, was provided for the questing younger generation 
by the American ambulance services. It is well known how Hemingway 
and Dos Passos, searching for war experience, had, among many others 
of the time, chosen to enlist as ambulance drivers, “Driving an 
ambulance,” observed Dos Passos in his memoir The Best Times, “was a 
de luxe way of seeing the warfare of those days."5 Analyzing the 
psychology of the so-called lost generation, Malcolm Cowley remarks that 
service in the ambulance corps attached to the foreign army provided 
"college extension-courses for a generation of writers", teaching them 
“courage, extravagance, fatalism,... the virtues of men at war." He further 
explains the irresistible appeal of the war to the new generation. “The 
war created in young men”, he observes, “a thirst for abstract danger, 
not suffered for a cause but courted for itself ; ... Danger was a relief 
from boredom, a stimulus to the emotions. The image of death at 
twenty, the image of love, mingled together into a keen, precarious 
delight. And this perhaps was the greatest of the lessons that the war 
‘taught to young writers". The lessons of the first World War that 
Hemingway and Dos Passos learned as ambulance-drivers on the Italian 
‘and French fronts have been dramatized in their early fictional characters. 
‘Frederick Henry and John Andrews reflect their creators’ attitude to 
World War I, their disillusionment with and rejection of war. 


There is an obvious parallelism between Henry and Andrews. 
-Uprooted from the native soil by social pressure and personal urge, both 
-are on the European front, eager to .define and shape their identity. 
Realizing the failure of the war to fulfil their great expectations, they 
refuse to be the victims of a ruthless machinery and desert from the army 
to: preserve their individuality, reminding one of the fugitive soldier in 
Bernard Shaw's Arms and the Man. If Henry says farewell to arms for 
the sake of what he considers to be a meaningful life, a life of passionate 
love, Andrews deserts to save his artistic talent from total destruction. 
Rejection of war by Henry and Andrews as being a hindrance to the: 
quest for identity is apparently motivated by the instinct for self-preser- 
vation rather than cowardice. 

I Alienated from family and-native country, Henry isa resident in 


‘Italy, studying architecture, which he soon gives up to join the American 
‘ambulance corps attached to the Italian Arditi. For reasons best known 
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- to himself, he is reticent. about his motive for embracing the military 


profession as-is evidenced ‘by his evasive answers to the British nurse’s 


queries during their first acquaintance. Yet there is no mistaking the 
fact that he is pining for real war experience. In the beginning of the 
‘novel he appears as one who, questing for a.satisfying life, has aban- 
‚doned. himself to.extravagance and dissipation. Heis clearly not happy 
with his position in the army as an àmbulance driver, a nou-combatant, 
in as much as it gives him “a false feeling of soldiering."" What ails 
“him is that he is deprived of the opportunity for personal involvement 
in the war, which is “no more dangerous to me myself than war in the 
movies."5 Thus Henry is disenchanted with a war that is remote from 
him, an attitude that has been perceptively defined by Cowley as 
""spectatorial".? ^ Henry's desire for direct participation in the war 
is only, partially fullfilled when he receives his first baptismal injury in 
the trench under enemy fire. But the traumatic experience is not 
.emotionally satisfying, for itis, after all, the result of “an accident".19 


“The lack of enthusiastic response from Henry to the news that his name. 


“has been recommended for the award of an Italian medal in recognition 
‘of his personal valour and solicitude for his wounded comrades is a 
“further indication of his mood of war disgust that reaches its climax 
: during the Caporetto retreat, precipitating his decision to desert from 
"(the army. What prompts Frederick Henry, in his failure to achieve a 
“sense of commitment to the war, to have recourse to this extreme action, 
‘is his realization of the mismanagement of the war on the part of the 


Italians, a subject on which Hemingway as a life-long student of war - 


-held highly critical views. To him, “the whole bloody thing is crazy" ,!* 
and later, as the killing comes “suddenly and unreasonably",!? and 
:Henry is in imminent danger of being shot down, the only course left 
open to him is to flee the place. In his predicament, Henry successfully 


‘dodges the carabinieri and makes good his escape by plunging into the ` 


-swollen waters of the Tagliamento. Later, managing to get on board a 
‘freight train bound for Mestre, the deserter feels that his anger is washed 
away inthe river and that he has ‘‘no more obligation" : he is through 


-with the war which is not “my show any more".!* Disillusioned with ` 


war, he has made “a separate peace",! ^ and looks forward to a life of 
-love and happiness, solely concerned to “eat and drink and sleep with 
Catherine".!5 Henry, however, sufferes from pricks of conscience 
consequent upon the act of desertion. Reaching Stresa in search, of 
Catherine, he is plagued by the thought of his flight. He ruminates that 
‘be has ‘the feeling of a boy of what is Happenng. at a certain. .hour ag 
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the schoolliouse from which he has played: truant",!* Later, a8 a 
refugee in Switzerland, a neutral country, Henry -confesses to. his 
beloved: *'Lfeellike a criminal, Tve deserted from the army." But 


session :-of love-making" with “Catherine enables. him ‘to. get: over this 
` feeling. P +g 


A little while later Catherine said, "You: dont feel like a 
criminal, do you' ? I 
‘No’, I said. ‘Not when Pm with you.'1 7 
Thus Henry, during the search: for his. identity, rejects. war as being 
inadequate to meet his demands, and seeks the fulfilment. of. his: life in 
the reality of his love for Catherine Barkley. ` 
The experience:of war. Dos Passos.had gone through. while striving 
to define his individuality, first. as-:an ambulance driver in France.and 
Italy in 1917-1918..and later as. a private sin the-medical:crops of the 


army in France is presented in fictional terms.in.One::Man’s Institution ` 
- and Three Soldiers. Martin -Howe and John. Andrews, the-protagonists 


of these early war novels, reflect. Dos Passos’ attitude during this period 


- .of his continued education through ‘war. The story of:Martin Howe 


who-has. been put through “everything I chad. :seen and: heared that 
summer on the Voie.Sacree''! *. is the story.of a young American’s initia- 
tion to war in France. “I want to be initiated", exclaims Howe to his 
friend Merrier, “in all the circles of hell.^*? It is. not long before he 


realizes that war is a slavery, “a hideous method of mutual suicide."29 


Reacting sharply against the evil that is war, Martin feels he must “find 
a way, find the first step of a way to freedom, or life sis a hallow 
mockery,"?1 Here is the seminal idea of repudiation of war in the 


. quest for individuality which is elaborated in Dos. Passos’ second war 


novel Three Soldiers. 
John Andrews’ .presence.at the front.in France .is prompted. by a 


. Concern similar to the one that drives his predecessor to: Europe. 
Unlike .Erederick Henry, Andrews, a. musical talent, ‘seeks to define’ the 
. motivation behind his voluntary enlisment :in the:army. “t was in 
this (the army)", he reminisces, "that he would take refuge from the 
„horror of the world that had. fallen upon :-him. He was sick of revolt, 
.of thought, . of -carrying his individuality like a. banner-above, the turmoil. 


This was much better, to let everything go, to stamp out his .maddening 
desire for music, to humble himself into the mud of common slavery.” 23 


"Shortly after'hisarrival at- the front, however, Andrews is-:completely 


` disillusioned withthe nature óf- the. duty assigned - to-hím; His mind 
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3 becoming “a. hard meaningless core" as the result of the dull routine 
> ‘of:washing barrack windows, Andrews mutters: “I will go crazy if 
I stay here threé months."?3 He is anxious to avoid “sinking too 
‘deeply into the helpless mentality of the soldier", and to keep his “will — 
power".?* Undergoing treatment in hospital for war wounds, he tries 
. to: shake off his inertia, telling himself that now “he would begin living 
again", he would be “recklessly himself’’,?5 thinking -of the music he 
wanted to write about the Queen of Sheba before his enlistment. It is 
during his convalescence in the hospital that the idea ofleaving the ' 
: -army, of getting “out of uniform',?5 takes shape in his mind. He 
would desert as soon as he got his discharge from the hospital. **...the 
determination formed suddenly in his mind,......He pictured himself 
hobbling away in the dark on his lame legs, stripping his uniform off, 
losing himself in some out of the way corner of France, or slipping by 
* the sentries: to Spain and freedom.” “It seemed the first time in~ 
- his lifé, he had ever determined to act. All the rest had been aimless 
:: drifting.*27 - After the Armistice, he is seized with a strong “desire for 
' fleshly enjoyments",?3 tempting him to ‘throw himself. in the river"? 
* father than go back to hospital. And the idea ofa resurrected life 
*- after the plunge in the river flashes through his mind. *...... Wouldn't 
- ‘ie be able to take up life again as if he had just been born ??”, he 
` asks himself. “How strong he would "Bes if he could begin life a 
7 second time ! pao š : 


` Back from Paris to his division, Andrews reminisces how in 
` America “he would go from the station to the school by the longest... 
.road possible, taking frantic account of every. moment of liberty left 
“him. "31 As Andrews, a lover of freedom, tells his friend Sheffield 
"Ddon't think ‘it’s right fora manto go back on himself....... I don't 
think butchering people ever does any good...... I have acted as if T did 
im think it did’ good...... out of carelessness or cowardice,- one or the 
"n “other. 32 It is not, surprising, therefore, that consequent on this realiza- 
‘tion Andrews should resolve to “make an effort to save himself”, . and 
‘fight: ‘against the deadening routine that ‘number him. "as A de 
~ is intent on finding his “real self?$4 : “he does not want, as he communi- 
* cates to. Sheffield, “to live like a king ora sergeant or a major- “general”, 
i but “to live like John Andrews"”,35 devoting ed to the practice of 
“music, the ruling’ passion of his life. ` ; 


And yet. Andrews is incapable of taking -any initiative. in the 
^ matter; ; itis the Kid who encourages and helps him to escape from: the 
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labour battalion by swimming in the Seine and taking. ‘shelter. ‘in the 
anarchist’s barge. As Andrews acknowledges later; “without ` _him, 
I should never have done it,"** In this respect he offers ` 8 contrast to 


‘Frederick Henry who deserts from the army without any. -extráneous. help. 
"Again, unlike Henry, Andrews does not regret his action, On the contrary, 


he is “rather proud of this',*" as he explains to Genevieve. Andrews’ 
freedom, however, achieved in a state of desperation and at considerable 
personal rísk, is short-lived, fór he is arrested 'and led away by the MPs, 
unable to fulfil his artistic mission. 


Thus two young Americans of-the late nineteen finebeens dissociate 
themselves from a war of their own choice through desertion from the 
army for the sake of their individuality. Frederick and Andrews disown 
the war for different reasons, and they are persuaded that their desertion 
is an act of courage. They justify their flight as being essential to the 
preservation of their individuality. In one case the man bids farewell 
to arms for the sake of love, in another for the sake of art. And in 


DECUS 


both cases the concern for self-preservation is predominant. : ' In this 
connection Frederick Hoffman' remark deserves. “attention | “For 
Hemingway and the others, courage was a word used to signify an 
instinctive move toward or away from the center of: violence, with self- 
preservation and self-respect the mixed motives. "38 
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CONCEPTS OF CONTRADICTION 
. AND NEGATIVITY IN HEGEL 


` PRAHLAD KUMAR SARKAR 


The most revered and disputed part of Hegel’s philosophy is his 
dialectical method. The kernel of his method is to be found in the 
concept of contradiction, for dialectic, as Hegel understands it, always 
suffers from and endures through contradiction. The overall emphasis 
put on this notion led many to call Hegel’s logic a logic of contradiction, 


- (1) as opposed to the logic of noncontradiction. Hegel, however, 


preferred to use the appellations ‘speculative’ and ‘dialectical’ to describe 
his logic. . In Hegelian logic the concept of contradiction always involves 
the ‘concept of negativity apart from which liardly any meaning can be 
ascribed to it. These concepts must be clearly understood before any 
good account can be given of the dialectical logic that Hegel unwaveringly 
espouses. It is to be noted, atthe outset, that Hegel refuses, in the 
interest of truth, and the wider demands of life, to remain within the 
confines of formallogic. Accordingly, his use of the concepts deviate, to 
the point of utter chagrin to people adept at formal or abstract mode of 
thinking, from their traditional use. The aim of this essay is not to- save 
Hegel from the hurls that may be thrown against him. Hence no consi- 
deration of the objections urged against his use of these concepts will here: 
be undertaken, Whatever points of comparison. might be raised would 
be raised solely for deriving an expository case. I 


I 
(A) 


The discussion on contradiction that Hegel initiated in Science of 
Logic or Greater Logic took a new turn in the first of Encyclopaedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences also known as Smaller Logic. In Greater 
Logic contradiction is treated as a separate category along with those of 
identity and difference. In Smaller Logic contradiction is merged with 
the concept of opposition as a form of difference. Hence we find Hegel 
talking interchangeably of opposition and difference. There is nothing 
strange in it, however. Hegel says time and again that contradiction 
always emerges in opposition and opposition isa unity of opposite ` 

Q.R.—-12 
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moments. This is real contradiction and not simply logical contradiction : 


or Antiphasis in the Aristotelian sense. We should however bear in mind 
that the Hegelian concept of contradiction does not conform to a single 
pattern. On the contrary, different distinguishable shades of meaning 
can be made out of his use of the concept. To conduct the inquiry in a 
. Systematic manner let us refer to what Hegel himself says of cantradiction 
in his two logics. The excerpts from Hegel's logic may be arranged under 
different heads, each giving us a specific feature of the Hegelian concept. 


.1) Universality of contradiction 


a) While summing up the significance of contradiction in Science of 
Logic Hegel observes: “..,...all things are contradictory in 
themselves,......”?. 


b) In criticising the axiom of Excluded Middle which is a law of 
— understanding Hegel in Smaller Logic remarks : “Everything is 
š opposite. Neither in heaven nor in earth, neither in the world 
` of mind nor of nature, is there anywhere sich an abstract “Either 
or” as the understanding maintains.: Whatever exists is concrete, 
with difference and opposition in itself."* I 


* “Contradiction is, so asserts Hegel, everywhere and always. Yt 
pervades all things. Itis not the case that it is ‘here’ and ‘now’ and not 
‘there’ and ‘then’. Hegel does not allow any arbitrary restriction of the 
field of contradiction. To view anything as free of contradiction is to 
treat it in its splendid isolation, as a mere ‘this’ and nota ‘that’, 
Understanding always keeps to the hard and fast distinctions of concepts 
and remains in the realm of contingency and abstraction. Philosophy, 
the true thinking proper, sees through contingency and abstraction and 
discovers the inner necessity of things in their concreteness. * 


2. Objectivity of Contradiction. 


Hegel’s statements purporting to show the universality of contradi- 
ction are sufficiently indicative of the objectivity of contradiction. But 
since Hegel discusses this feature of contradiction on a critical plane, we 
may consider it separately. Hegel raises it as a point against those who 
consider contradiction as ‘‘an accident, a kind of abnormality or paroxysm 
of sickness which will soon pass away’’.® 


Pr 


— ` 
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a) Against those who regard contradiction as a phantasma of 
imagination or as blemishes of thought Hegel asserts: *'(But) 
Ordinary experience itself declares that at least there are a 
number of contradictory -things about, contradictory arrange- 
ments and so forth, the contradiction being present in them not 
merely in external reflection".9 — 


b) “Contradiction is the moving principle of the world : and it is 
ridiculous to say that Contradiction is unthinkable."" 


Contradiction is denied, according to Hegel, at two levels. It is 
first of all denied from the sphere of objectivity, the realm of nature and 
then from the sphere of subjectivity, the realm of mind. The first denial 
is followed by positing contradiction in the sphere of subjectivity. But 
the second denial is not followed by positing it anywhere. On the other 
hand, it is denied outright as unthinkable. To oppose this outright 
denial Hegel refers to the universal experience of mankind. He also 
argues against the law of identity or non-contradiction, the mainstay of 
the logic of non-contradiction. We may here recall Hegel's explicit 
statement to the effect that “no mind forms conceptions or speaks, in 
accordance with this law and that no existence of any kind conforms 
to it."? 


Hegel's forthri ght affirmation of the universality and objectivity of 
contradiction received little attention from McTaggart. He assumed it 
naively that Hegel regarded contradiction as a mark not ‘of truth but of 
error and further that it was only the finite categories, and not the 
Infinite in its fullness, that suffered contradiction. He even went to the 
length of saying : : “The really fundamental aspect of the Dialectic 
(Hegelian) is not the tendency of the finite category to negate itself but 
to complete itself"? But Hegel, as we shall see, always insists on the 
aspect of otherness (negativity) as the essential mark of a catagory and to 
him a category is always a contradiction in itself. We cannot say of 
Bradley, as we can say of McTaggart. that he allowed something to pass 
as the Hegelian notion of contradication which Hegel neither said nor 
meant. Bradley's view, in opposition to the Hegelian notion of contradi- 
ction, is explicit in his treatment of the law of contradiction.!'? What 
is important for us to note is that Bradley also denied the objectivity and . 
universality of contradiction. He distinguished four levels of knowledge 
and allowed contradiction to dominate two of these only. These levels, 
in order of their ascending gradation, are : feeling or immediate 
experience, relational thought, thought which. recognises all relations as 
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internal and supra-relational thought; - Contradictions emerge, Bradley 
says much after Hegel,-only where there are divisions and distinctions. But 
Bradley admits of two polar points, two. non-distinguished, non-relational 


wholes, viz, immediate experience and supra-relational thought, where: 


contradictions are non-existent; in the former contradictions do not 
appear and in the latter contradictions simply vanish. 


. The universality and objectivity of contradiction may also be 
. denied after the manner of Kant and linguistic logicians. Kant regarded 
. contradictions as a product of theoretical reason. Reason in its attempt 
to comprehend things-in-themselvs with its Ideas falls into contradictions 
or antinomies and produces the dialectic of illusion. Kant thus posited 


dialectic in the sphere of subjectivity and ruled it out of the sphere of. 


objectivity. Linguistic analysts agree with Hegelthat contradiction is 
perfectly meaningful. It is not pointless to make a statement that is 


contradictory or inconsistent.' Strawson, the famous Oxford linguistic: 


philosopher, argues that evena contradictory statement expressed by 
the sentence “He is over six foot tall and He is under six foot tall’ can 
be shown to be meaningful on the basis of a particular interpretation! ? 
But inspite of their recognition of contradiction as meaningful, the linguists 


refuse to recognize contradiction as anything other than a linguistic fact. ` 


They stubbornly refuse to cross the boundary of the linguistic world. 
Even in that favoured world the linguists speak of contradiction in a 
half-hearted manner. The word ‘contradictory’ or ‘inconsistent’ is, 
according to Strawson, a word of logical appraisal which is used for 


making second order statements which are really complex statements | 


made out of simpler statements. This view entails that contradiction or 
inconsistency belongs to complex statements only. But Hegel regards 
even the simple proposition ‘He is a man’ as contradictory for it expresses 
the essential contradiction between the individual and the universal.t 5 


i 3. Contradiction, the inner truth of life, 
Hegel] claims contradiction as the essential truth of life. f 
a) In Science of Logic he asserts categoricelly : “...contradiction 
: is the root of all movement and life, and it is only in so far as 
it contains a contradiction that anything moves and ‘has 
impulse and activity."14 


b) He says again : “Something therefore has life only in So far as 
it contains contradiction, and is that force which can compre- 


- -hend and endure conțtradicțion.” +6 zy 


— 
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‘Zéno, the famous “inventor: the: Bléaticrdtalectic, denied movement 
on the ground that it involves :contradiction. “By :contradiction ‘he: 
understood .inconsistencies. or absurdities -in .arguments. .Since all. talk 
about movement .is .embroiled in inconsistencies it -must -be denied:as 
absurd. In opposing Zeno.Hegel takes his stand. on the evident fact. of 
change or movement. and declares the- essence. of movement to be contra-' 
diction. He believes that the .pulsation :of . life :cannot.be felt.in.a:thing: 
that is not in intense .struggle with itself. Life „without: Struggle;is-a 
corpse.sunken. in.the.eternal peace.of the.gravesyard. 


GB) 


In order sto andern what. e means ,by contradiction -as 


` movement we should discuss the.concept .of.:contradiction in greater: 


detail. :Hegel's statements, so .far -quoted :and .considered, contain- no. 
definition of contradiction. -His-assertion-that : movement in :contradic- 
tion.may;be.construed -as a definition.. This.is.after.all:a tautology:and 
Hegel .could hardly=wish to. utter.such.a triviality. :Being a.volatile:critic: 
of formal logic he scrupulously -avoided the :definitional route. .Hence 
it is, in all fairness, presumable that Hegel did not provide a definition 
of contradiction. He analysed the verdict of experience and looked into 
the field of science with a researcher’s insight to throw light on. the nature 
of real not nominal, contradiction. š f 

Hegel's opposition -to formal logic „is rin: its : finest'from:when:he 
criticises its doctrine :of contradictory concepts. ‘Formal logic'regards 
contradictory ‘concepts like:blue' and not=blue:as :absolutely:different so 
that blue-has nothing of the not-blue in it.and'vice versa. Contradictory 
concepts mutually exclude each ‘other and there :is no third termin 
between them. Since blue or not-blue has nothing of thé other in itself, 
it does not strive to drive the other out of its territory, Hence concepts 
in logical opposition are least interfering and coldly submit to a situation 
of peaceful co-existence. f I I 


Hegel subscribes to the doctrine .not :of . logical: but.of real.opposi- 
tion. The terms in.real opposition do not.co-exist peacefully. but.stand 
as militant adversaries, each. is striving -to .oust. the other of its.own 
territory and -hence there .obtains.a relation of dynamic -opposition 
between them. .Besides, terms in: real . opposition admit of something 
intermediate, an equilibrium, -an identity „that -holds .them together. 
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Thus light and darkness are in the relation of dynamic opposition and 
admit of a twilight region in between them. 

If by contradiction we mean logical contradiction, then real contra- 
diction seems to be partial contradiction only. Hegelis, therefore, faced 
with a dilemma : Either accept the truth of logical contradiction or rest con- 
tented with partial contradiction. This is how Bradley seeks to oppose 
Hegel's view of contradiction,9 But Hegel's position is fairly Clear. 


To: him contradiction is always total in the sense that it is a totality 


description of all states of affairs. Logical contradiction is no such 
description. The absolute dichotomy between white and not-white is 
nowhere in sight. We see white on the one hand and yellow, green, 
red etc., on the other. If any significance can be attached to the not- 
white itis only in terms of these determinate colours. The logic of 
non-contradiction regards. these terms as absolutly different i.e., as 
indifferent, The white is absolutely positive and the not-white is 
absolutly negative. The positive is characterised as the identical in itself 
and the negative as the different in itself. But the identity of the posi- 
tive implies that it is not the negative, its other. Similarly, the difference 


in itself implies that it is not the positive, its other. So each implies and: 
i$ implied by its other. Eachis thus a unity of the positive and the 


negative. 


Hegel sometimes speaks of contradiction as a feature of each 
concept. He also speaks of contradiction as a feature of two concepts 
in relation. But this should cause no confusion. Terms in relation are 
seen to be contradictory simply because contradiction is a feature of 


each. What Hegel says of the positive and the negative clearly brings ` 
this out. “Positive and negative are supposed to express absolute . 


difference. The two are, however, at bottom the same: the name of 
either might be transferred to the other". 17 


(C) 


One may chastise Hegel for presenting a watered- down ieee of | 


contradiction in which no distinction is recognized among the contra- 


dictory, the contrary and the different. It is true that to Hegel the | 


contradictory is the contrary and the contrary is the different. But it 


would ‘be -doing more that injustice to Hegel to say that he regarded any 
and every dtfferent as contradictory. He makes a distinction between f 


“essential difference” and *mere. difference' and argues that it is only i in 


. zd ^ 
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essential difference that we meet with contradiction. . As Hegel sais: 
**Essential difference is therefore Opposition.;, according to. which thé 
different is not confronted by any other, but by its other".?? About the 
nature of the real opposite or different in Hegel, J. B. Baillie says: “It is 
not opposed to anything we choose to name. ` To hold this, and say,. eg., 
that this tree is opposed to the pyramids or the planet Nepture, is to 
confuse the opposite with distinction and difference in general. All finite 
things are distinct but all are not opposed. What an opposite is will 
depend what the finite object is, and also in what relation the object in 
question stands or can stand"!?. If Hegel’s view on contradiction is 
understood in this manner, we have reasons to believe that Hegel speaks. 
of “straightforward, head-on contradiction’’?° and not of watered-down 
contradiction. By contradiction Hegel, thus.means real or dynamic 
opposition in which the opposites meet one another in deadly enmity. In 
Marxist social theory this conception received a new orientation through 
the distinction between antagonistic and non-antagonistic contradiction,’ 
Marxism recognises real or dynamic opposition but denies that this 
must needs always be one of deadly enmity. 

Hegel’s analysis of contradiction is performed at different levels and 
accordingly he speaks of contradictions of different orders. Thus the 
contradictions of the universal and the particular, essence and existence, 
ends and means, necessary and contingent, mind and matter, etc., are, we 
may say, are of the highest generality. Some of these :characterize the 
existential situation of man. Man shares the universal in his individuality 
and partakes of essence in existence. Man is thus a paradox, a contradiction. 
The existentialists use this Hegelian thesis without its Hegelian garb. 
Hegel also speaks of certain contradictions of lesser generality. We may 
cite the cases of sensation and perception, master and slave, workman 
and labour, theory and praxis (all contained in The Phenomenology of 
Spirit), South Pole and North Pole of a magnet, positive and negative 
electricity, debt and asset etc.*? (all contained in Smaller Logic). In 
Greater Logic Hegel mentions some ‘determinations of relation’ as 
trivial examples of contradiction viz., above and below, right and left, 
father and son etc.. Hegel believes that each of the terms in contradictory 
pairs finds its meaning only in its other which is negative of it. 


II: 
(A) 


We may now turn to the consideration of the concept óf-negativity.-. 
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Hegel’s.use-of:the concept of negation varies in different contexts. -Of 
his usé-of the concept, :A:J. Reck says: ‘The very term ‘negativity’ 
shiftsits:meaning in : different dialectical :contexts".?! But this should 
not lead :us:to think that.the- Hegelian :conception:of negativity is entirely 
hazy. It has: one: :définite. and:clear: meaning-viz. determination. "Mure 
brings out -this meaning:of negation -when he.:says: ‘Negation is for 
Hegel the general name for-déterminateness-as:such”?2* ‘Hegel finds the 
defining -characteristic-of: réality'in'negation. "True being is determinate. 
An indeterminate being is as good-as nothing. But:what does determi- 


nation mean ? It means the:positing of otherness. “A:thing posits. itself 
in'its «otherzand:thus ‘determines. “itself. Absolute:per: se: posits 'itself in. 


nature and :so determines itself. This'holds good of:everything. “The 
negation-that everything contains.determines its very being. The material 
part ofithe thing's reality is:made-up of'what that thing is not, of what -it 
excludes and -repels as.its: opposite.^*5 Thus A:is.A only in so far as.it 


is -opposed ito non—A. The identity of A therefore ‘results from ‘and 


contains:a contradiction. 


sHegel-does:not treat:negation-as a:formal.concept. iIn:formal logic- 


~P is:the.contradictory.of P and hence it:excludes p once for all. : Hegel, 
however, holds that.thé:negation:of P:does not mean-its total : exclusion 


or rejection, To megateP.is to-determine itanew. Perception is the- 


negation .ofisense-consciousness. “But the former is not.the-exclusion of 
the latter. :Perception :sublates-and preserves sense-consciousness init. 
Further,to formal logic the: double inegation of:P.i.e.~ ~P is equivalent 
to.P.. Hegel will:not.allow:that tlie negation of negation is just the equiva- 
lent of.original:affirmation. He will:regard.it as.affirmation at.a higher. level. 
We: may make: Hegel's-position.clear with: reference to a metaphor which 


he‘often‘employs. -It.is:the metaphor-of‘a seed :growing into a'tree. ‘The - 


seed is :the:tree potentially: but the treeris: seed actually. The seed becomes 
actual when it:returns:to itself in the fulness of\the-tree. The seed first 
grows into.trunk, branches, leaves:and/flowers. ‘This phase of its develop- 
ment amounts:to.the:negation.of the seed as it was in ‘itself. This stage 
of negation is again negated when the tree bears fruits or seeds. Asa 
result of such negntion of negation we do not meet with the seed from 
which the tree grew up but with the seed which marks a stage of a higher 
fulfilment of the tree. In this stage of fulfilment everything of the 
previous. stages is. preserved. : 2 Mes 


qr 
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, Hegel ‘assimilates logical negation-to.real negation. We have logical D 
+ negation when we have two logically opposite predicates Such as red and 


not-red, We have real negation wherever wé have ‘real opposites suchas. 
hard and soft, young and old, above-and below, master and: ‘slave, ` good `` 
‘and evil'ete, For: Hegel the distinction. between logical negation and real er 


negation does not exist.: We can-say meaningfully that the.leaf is both red 
end not-red: We can say this because not-red is. indeterminate andit. 
may mean any determinate quality . such as, glossy or smooth. Logical I 
negation- is therefore. real negation. 'expréssed indeterminately, ` By assi- 


milating logical negation to real negation Hegel in. fact identifies the ` j 
contradictory with the. contrary. Bradley, the: famous British Idealist, ` . 
. faithfully follows Hegel. in this respect. He. equates the. contradictory . .. 
with the-contrary by saying : “The. contrary is. always: the base of the - - 


Y. contradictory, and the latter is the general idea.of the contrary. Not—A, 
for example is any and every contrary of A."?« : 
"The above is the brief account of the two key concepts of Hege- 
lianism. Hegel plays Protean games with them.and invests. them with 
.amazing.and miraculous. powers.. Many. of the mystical and .reason- 
defying as well as, reason-conforming aspects of Hegelianism.owe much 
to.the power.of negativity which Hegel frequently invokes whenever he 
meets with blocks to his system-building enterprise. - It is, therefore, no 

. Wonder.that.he employed it with vigorous zeal.againist Spinoza and 

Schelling. 
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MUKHERJEE ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF VALUES 
: | ' © PU SEN ` 


Professor Radhakamal Mukherjee, inheritor of. a rich intellectual E 


tradition was neither an idealist nor did he give himself over to sweeping: 


generalities. Beginning his career as a teacher of economics, he made 
significant contributions in the fields of sociology, social psychology 
and ethics. He built up his theories and approaches to social problems 
by integrating ascertained facts. One sees in his works the searching 
quest for the moral significance of social phenomena, for the changing 
and invariant ethical values which are common to mankind, 


"Among the many stimulating contributions to the theoretical and 

Y empirical social science,- his treatment of the intricate problem of social 
values and valuations is most challenging and provocative. His The : 
Social Structure of Values is a systematic attempt to present sociology - 
from the viewpoint of valuation as “the primum mobile in the social 
universe and institutions” In the life as lived in society there are no 
raw biological desires and emotions; these are ''assimilated, integrated | 
and transformed into meanings, values and symbols.” Mukherjee does 
not agree with the widespread notion that socital irrational forces alone 
determine the nature of values and that all norms of behaviour and goals 
have the same ethical validity, The basic human needs play an import- 
„ant role in the emergence of values, social groups and institutions, for 
“human urge, behaviour and value comprise a unity.”® He also rejects 
the “logic-tight dichotomy of the world of facts and world of values" and 
traces it to “the philosophical and ethical atomism and constricting 
biological naturalism of the nineteenth century."*^ Mukherjee studies , 
values as complex phenomena determined by biological, psychological, E 
physical and social forces. His synoptic, integrated approach saves him 
from being a dogmatic 'adherent to any one-sided theory of social. 


behaviour. 


The Social Origin of Values 


The human being has the ability to learn from his own experiences 
as well as from those of his fellow beings through the process of socia- 


lization. These’ experiences becomc cumulative, habitual and take the . | 
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form of ought experiences, which in turn.operate as commands directing 
. and controlling all future actions of the individuals in society. . What- 
. ever be.one’s position.in society, whatever rôle one, may be playing in 
society; one knows how one ought to behave and to expect others to = 
behave in any given situation. For, whenever one argues about the 
: moral- oüght,- one’. checks: it rationally or irrationally, its.conducive or 
, detrimental character, its. social. or. anti-social. import, and its sanitary - 
, or morbid- aspect. Thus; all these ought experiences which govern our ' 
: social life'are highly structured and “we live up to any ought not because 
of its syllogistic validity rather because of its practical exigency."5 
. Mukherjee. identifies. the structured patterns of behaviour and insti- 
tutions governing àll human behaviour as the visible aspect of society. 
, . “But.there is another more significant ‘aspect -of. society—the. subjective 
and invisible one, which is. usually taken for granted and which under- 
, lines all human relationships, viz. values, ideas and norms that define: 
„and maintain and regulate the visible social structure and interaction, 
give them cohesion and'stability ‘so'that they can cross the boundaries 
of time and space."5 Mukherjee defines values as:.socially approved - 
_desires:and: goals that are internalised through:the ‘process of condition- 
ing, learning or socialization. Religion, institution, state, class and com- 
. munity are the stable social structures within: which values live, thrive 
and are disseminated, for they constitute the frame-work of society. f 
‘The individual's whole life moves in-values and disvalues, which ` ` 
though rooted in facts are more than spatio;temporal occurrences, They 
are not mere: subjective préferences ‘devoid of objective constituents. “It is: 
true that preferences are conditioned by the environment to some extent, 
but it is more a. matter of degree than of.the basic pattern. “This is 
because they are objective and, answer,common need, of man. CThey.are.-. ` ` 
the fconcépts' or ‘standards’ by which .''things- are compared.and ap- 
provéd relative to onè añothér.”7 Thus, the value. aspect is bemad our . 
sensations, emotions,, wollen and cognition.’ a 


. — 


D 


x The Social Character of Values 


Values -may. be rooted in man's organic disposition, instincts.and 
. desires, but.their rea] nature.can be understood only when "these are - 
, Seen aš prodücts.of man’s social nature . and ‘selection.”® Social values 
are néither abstract entities nor arbitrary conventions. ` And ascertained. . 
value judgements cannot be made if values are seen as, independent of,:. 


s 


n: 
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- and not derived. from, ‘human needs and environmental exigencies which 


satisfy these needs; 

Social facts and relations occurand stabilize themselves in- values 
and symbols. This is achieved within a system that defines orders and 
manipulates different dimensions of human experience and activities. 


. Mukherjee defines man as the value-seeking and value-creating being who 
‘geeks “a qualitative refinement and enrichment of his value insight and 


experience, setting up, conserving and maximising ideal relations and 
values without which he cannot find harmony with himself and with 
Society." !?^. An individual, thus, cannot exist without fulfilling the basic 
values in the network of socialrelations. The system of values provides 
“the vital incentives and effective guidance in man's adjustment in differ- 
ent levels or dimensions’ of his existence,"!! and therefore, by participa- 
ting in values man toils and sacrifices for society and at the same time 
finds peace, security and dignity within himself, Society similarly cannot 
exist without the “creation, conservation and maximization of values.'/!s 
The reciprocity between the individual and environment via. community 
keeps values ever changing, Japsing or augmenting. On the personality 
side the lapse, denial and perversion of socially current values are 


` associated with a sense of guilt, shame and loss of self- esteem or self- 


status, while on the side of society these lead to disharmonious, evploita- 
tive social relations and anti-social group formation. In all dimensions 
of behaviour there are, accordingly, specific values and disvalues, adaptive 
and mal-adapted ‘inter-personal relations with their profound reactions 
to the entire tenor of institutional life and experience.1? 


Value hierarchy 


- Socially current values define and govern the structure of personality 
and ordering of social relations. But the quest for development 
characterizes every sociéty .Development in turn. means continuous 
social change implying corresponding qualitative improvement of social 
order, of attitudes, beliefs and aspirations, of values and valuations. The 
idea of the actual, that is, the existing and of the ideal, that is the 
future goals to be achieved—a sort of hierarchy of social order is all the 
time present in the consciousness of man. In society. there exist not only 
values but also a scaling or gradation of values, i. e. a perfect, symbolic 
moral order that constantly transforms the present order. Thus, the 
system of values, from level to level of human adaptation, presents itself 
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-to the individual's valuational consciousness “a hierachy" from immedi- 
ate, specific and instrumental to ideal, universal and intrinsic”: — - 


The awareness of such hierarchy of values and valuations, Mukherjee 
.holds, is fundamental to the development of human character and 
maintenance of status-prestige system in any culture. Furthermore, 
values conjugate, blend and interpenetrate arid have a high social function 
inthe development of the moral order, *'Values and value hierarchy 
build up societies and cultures, integrate and order social relations, 
statuses and roles......and mould the ideal dimensions of personality and 
the range and depth of culture."!5 The pursuit of the intrinsic and 
ultimate values of life, therefore, according to Mukherjee, begets social 
justice and harmony and help in better understanding of social reality 
.and overcoming of egoism, inertia and prejudice,” 1° 


‘Universality and Changing Character of Values 


: Basic human needs arë universalin nature. Everywhere man has 
need for food, shelter, security, sex, sharing of experiences and so 
forth.17 Everywhere one prefers fulfilment to frustration, satisfaction to 
‘deprivation, acceptance to rejection, life to death and so on, Similarly 
the good and the evil, beauty and  uglinesss, sin and holiness, 
justice and injustice are part and parcel of man's -existence. The 
goals and values can be checked with these needs and beliefs which 
do justice to the real and true nature of man as against those. which are 
mere ideological clichés and which distort the basic dimensions and 
qualities of social relations. The intrinsic and ultimate values of life are, 
therefore, not solely determined by the societal forces of a parochial 
culture ; rather they are the products of such universal needs which 
satisfy human needs common to all. . 7 

But, of course, this is not to suggest that all vales are sabols 
-and immutable. Between a single individual, and his group and his 
institution there is a dynamic interrelationship. Social groups and . 
institutions shape the individual and the individual frames his social 
group and institution. The resulting values and goals are not sacrosanct, 
immutable entities. Mukherjee is fully aware of the fact that values 
do change in accordance with a better knowledge related to nature and 
man, and with many environmental conditions, “social and economic: 
circumstances as well as ‘accidental’ variations and mutations in isolated 
human ‘communities. nee In addition there i is an element ‘of relativity , 


* < 
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in human values and moral standards, caused by “different degrees of 
social and intellectual development and ` difference of man’s interests, 
beliefs and faiths.” 19 - ots 


There may be diversity of social institutions, norms and values, but 
the fact remains that man wants to live, grow and expand. , He has a 
nbéd for ‘sharing experiences and transmit them. He also craves for 
reshaping the environment to meet the changing needs and looks for 
some moral justification of his discovered and created values. The 
organized realization of the highest values implies at once “the 
profoundest depth of the personality and the most intense temporal 
equality and solidarity of mankind."?9 As such a commitment to these 
goals is imperative for any social science which aspires to bring order 
into the chaos of irrational values. ; 


. The Social Structure of Vals Mukherjee explains, pleads for a 
renovation of sociological theory on the basis of universality, ‘stability 
and objectivity of values. He points out the contradiction between 


'válue-subjectivity and value-objectivity, between value-preference ` and 


value-coercion.. The earlier. metaphysical. individualism. advocated. the 
deductive procedureof social sciences, isolating the individual and his atomic 
desires and preference from his total group and institutional situation. 
This has led to a doctrine of value subjectivism and preference, that is, 
subjective choice rather than a standard and an ideal which constitute 
the essence of value consideration. Further, atomism and rationalism of 
social sciences have ignored the majority of human values that are 
shareable and communicative. Rooted in man's nature, - they help 
maturation of personality and improve the quality of social culture, Eor 
all these reasons Mukherjee feels dissatisfied with modern value theory 


„that is “full of tenuous distinctions and sematic discussions, and does not 


grip with values às real and universal . occurrences in Society and impera- 
tive demands. from ‘life and mind.”*?. He further emphasizes: that * “a 
Gestalt theory of society should see the personality-value-communion in 
their dynamic ‘transaction’, and abolish the false divisions between 
desires and ‘Social goals, between facts-and values, between preferences 
and imperatives and between actual and ideal."?? As such sociology 
should accept the value system of a society as central to its analysis and 
interpretation of the various social relations and processes in the different 
levels or order of adaptation. 

Mukherjee’s basic contribution to the analysis and elaboration of 
value theory as the nexus of social sciences is also a distinct contribution 
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both to intercultural understanding, and to knowledge of the cultural 
. conditions under which a world faith might become an actuality. Such.a 
world faith presupposes a consensus in a set of fundamental values. and 
valuations. A better knowledge of values, a more comprehensive study 
of man’s needs, Mukherjee believes, will discard the myth of the ethical 
_ neutrality of human cultures, and make universal ethos a. binding reality. 
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PROBLEMS OF URBANISATION IN INDIA :` 
A GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS 


BIRESWAR - BANERJEE- 
Abstract 


India i is now passing through a rapid phase of urbanisation. Though : 
only one-fifth of her population lives in urban.areas, in absolute number, . 
this much of population exceeds the total population of some of the 
most urbanised countries of. the world. Urban growth in India has : 
received. particular momentum after independence, mainly due to: 
massive migration .after the partition of the country, partition of the. 
activities, increasing public investment in developmental works, diversifica- 
tion of economies, deterioration in the standard of living of the people 
in rural areas thereby pushing the surplus farm labour to urban areas and 
continued attraction of the cities to modern amenities and change. As 
a result, people are congregating in Indian cities in. increasingly large ` 
numbers. This naturally heralds‘in further urbanisation. 

The overall impact of such an unplanned and rapid Hani isa. 
progressive deterioration of urban environment of India, being manifes- 
ted by her acute housing shortage, proliferation of slums, water shortage, 
ugly encroachments on open space, inadequate drainage, sewerage and 
other facilities and an urban atmosphere vitiated by noise, air and wates - 
pollution. As a result, the architectural identity, social elan and ` 
cultural vigour of most of the cities of India are gradually eroding in the 
face of rapid: population explosion and utter inability of the urban 


. administration to cope with them. 


In view of thc fact that the cities of Indis will experience further 
growth in the coming years, the impending urban disaster can: possibly 
be averted by concerted national efforts by linking urban growth with _ 


‘the overall economic development of the country, with the help of. 


science and technology and active participation of people from all walks | 
of life.. Continued inaction and neglect of these basic problems may 
hasten the process of degeneration thereby thwarting the country towards . 


an ultimate urban chaos. 


Introduction Tu S " ] 
Social scientists have now béconie isa conscious. of: the. - 
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gradual deterioration of human environment.as a result of excessive and 
unplanned urbanisation in many countries, more particularly in India 
during the last few decades. Since the middle of the current century. 
the growth of urban areas has attained to colossal dimensions. This is 
manifested in the rapid destruction of natural and deterioration of urban 
environment in Indian cities. 


Lured by the promise of modern amenities and opportunities, ` 
man is now increasingly congregating in cities in an implosion that 
appears to be out of control. The overall impact of such an implosion : 
is rapid increase in the number and size of towns, quite a number of ` 
which are allowed to grow sporadically in an unplanned way with little . 
provisions for decent living. This naturally results in chaos in the urban ` 
environment, mushrooming of slums and widening of the gaps between 
the rich and the poor. É 


India is presently faced with the probie of massive iban growth. 
With the population | of the country now approaching to 600 million-mark . 
and one-fifth of this population living in urban areas, India is now 
confronted with an unprecedenied urban crisis and an even more chaotic 
conditions of her urban environment. The problem has indeed become 
more complex due to the fact that the growth of urban centres in India 
is seldom preceded by expanded urban amenities. Progressive dete- ` 
riorations of rural economy, on the other hand, encourages migration of ] 
rural population to the towns, The Indian cities are thus being over- f 
crowd despite all the hazards associated with it. 


Such an urban! crisis has become more problematic in India due to . 
her inability to invest adequate sum for the growth of urban infrastruc- 
ture, inadequate technology and lack. of experience to overcome . 
the same. | 

"Attempts so far made have, however, been restricted to piece- 
meal measures of urban improvement, The urban policies have also 
been constricted in the physical aspects of urban growth with little 
- emphasis on the socio-economic problems associated with it- In the 
absence of any concerted national effort to look into the problems 
and failure to integrate the urban and rural development programmes 
in the broad framework of national economic growth, India is now being 
faced with an impending urban disaster. As a result, the processes 
of urban degeneration of this country are gathering momentum 
with ` yeu. i 
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General Trends of Urbanisation in India `` 


India is presently passing through a rapid phase of urbanisation. 
Newly emerged from the bonds of tradition and released from the- yokes- 
of colonial domination India is now. optimistically following the path 
to economic independence. She is also trying. to develop her various 
regions in a balanced way. In this process, agriculture and industries 
are being modernised and diversification of economies are being attemp- 
ted. The overall impact of these processes is the rapid growth of her 
urban areas. Lured by the promises of modern amenities and 
opportunities people. are incréasingly congregated in towns and cities 


of India. 


Degree of Urbanization: When compared to highly industrial nations, : 
the degree of urbanisation in India may be considered to be poor. Only . 
20% of her- population live in urban areas in 1971, whereas the corres- 
ponding. figures of U. K. (80%), Canada (75%), France, U.S.A., Japan - 
(70% each) U.S.S.R. (55%) and U.A.R. (42%) are much higher. 


But in terms of absolute number, India occupies a higher position I 
coming next to U.S.S.R., U.S.A, and perhaps China.. Due to the 
existence of her large population base (estimated as 600 million in 1975), | 
the number of urban population of India is quite high (estimated at ` 
120 million in 1975). Thus, the urban population of India exceeds the 
total population of some of the most urbanised countries (namely, U.K., 
Canada, France, Japan, U.A.R. etc.) .of the world. ` Even a small - 
increase in the proportion of urban population results in a sharp rise in. ` 
the number of people living in urban environment... 


Another notable trend is the rapid increase of urban population - 
in recent decades, more particularly after the independence. In 1901, 
the total urban population of India was recorded as less than 26 million, 
The figure has since then been increased by about 5 times. - During the - 
first half of this century, the quantum of increase of urban population 
was less than the number added during the last 25 years. -In-fact, while Š 
the increase’ of total population of this country has been calculated ^ 
as 100% during 1901-71, the increase in urban population has been: 
estimated as 250% during tlie same period. During 1901-71 the growth 
rate of urban population (38%) was higher than that of her general 
population (24.%). In case the recent trend is maintained, the demogra- 
phers predict a three-fold increase of the urban population of India by 


the end of this century. 


D 
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| Tabe I ^ — 2 
Trends.of Population Growth in India 1901-71 


Year Population Percentage Decade Urban population Percentage 


(in millions). | variation of total (in millions) Decade 
| Population variation 
1 P P 
of urban 
E population. ` 
190 — 2383 ^! — 258 
1911 — 2520 | 5.73 25.9 0.3 
121 2512 o! —0.30 .284 8.3 
1931 2789 11.00 33,5 19.1 
19413185 14.23 . 44,2 32.0 
1951 3609 1331 62.4 41.4 
190 4391  , 2164 78.9 264 
i 
1971 | 5479 i 24.80 109.1 38.2 


Pattern of Growth of Urban Units: Identification of an urban unit in 
India is based on thé following criteria : (i) a minimum population of 
5,000 ; (ii) at least three-fourths of the male working population depen- 
ing on non-agricultural pursuits ; (iii) a density of at least 400 persons/ 


Km? ; and (iv) all places having some pronounced urban characteristics . 


like municipality, cantonment, special non-agricultural functions etc. 
According to this definition, there were 2,64] urban units in India 
during 1971. Of these;142 were classified as cities having a population 
of 100,000 or more arid 9 attained to the status of million-cities. The 
spurt inthe growth of cities has become apparent in recent years. 

| 
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Table: IL 


Growth of.Urban Population in India-1901-71 . 


_ Year No.of towns 
1901 1,888 
1911 . 1875 
1921: 2,012 
1931 2,145 
1941 . 2,329 
1951 (X924 ^ 
1961 2;461 ` 
1971, - 2,641. 


"Total urban: 
pcpulation 
(in millions) 
25.8 
25.9 
28.1 
33.5 
44.2 
62.4 
78.9 

109.1 


Percentageof ^ — — 
urban to total- -> 


: population: 


10.8 
10.3 
11.2 
12.0 
13.8 


153. — 


118.0 


19.9 


.109-. 


-A:characteristic- feature of Indian urbanization is the phenomenal 
growth of metropolitan cities in. recent years... The number of million- 
cities has increased from 2 in 1931 to 9 in 1971. Itis likely to be 11 in 
1981 and even more by the end-of this century: The number of'citics ~ 


(Class I) has gone up from 26 in 1901 to 147 in 1971. 
growing at:a very fast rate. 


been 1$ to 2 times than the average urban growth rate. 


Table III 


Population of towns according to size-classes 


Urban Units: 


Percentage to total urban: . 


Pas "- 1951 
Class: I (100,000.41) 41.77 
Class II (50,000-:09,000) ^ . 11.06 
Class ITI (20,009-50,000) 16.73: 
Class IV. (10,000-20,000) 14.02 
Class V (5,000-10,900) 13.20 

3.22 


Class VI (5,000-) `` 


population 
HOTT. 2. 


. 1961 


11.89 
18.53 


` 13.03 


4837 . 


7.23 ` 


`” 0.95 


52.41: 
12.15 ' 


16.36 
12;04 


524 
j f 0.80 U 


The cities are also. ` 
During 1931-71, the. growth rate of cities has `` 


EN 


_ ported more than 26% of the urban population in 1901. 
subsequently been: decreased to less than 6%. 
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This trend is evident from the fact that during 1901-71 the propor- 
tion of urban population living i in cities has increased from 23 to 52% in 
this country. The smaller towns with population of 10,000 or less are 
gradually losing their prominence during the same period. They sup- 


| 
j 


' 
l 
i 


The figure has 


On the other extreme are 
the million-cities; wliich are increasingly being over-crowded accommoda- 
ting one-fourth of tlie urban population of the country in the same year. 


Functional Characters : 


The functional character of the working 
population in the urban areas peor certain interesting changes in recent 
years. 


Table IV 


Functional characteristies of the working population 
o. din ithe urban areas of India 1961-71 


Categories 


Total Workers 
(urban) | 


1. 
2. 


3. 


iCultivators 


Agr. 


labour- 
ers I 


Mining, 
forestry, 


fishing etc. 
Household ` 


industry 


Manufacturing 
Construction 


Trade and 
Commerce 


Transport and 


| 


‘| 


l 
aaa 
F 
i 
i 
i 


No. of 
| persons 
(in. mi- 


; Hions ) 


2643. . 


. communication 


.. Other services 
xA. DAC IDEE 


percent- 


age of 
total 


employed 
:100.00 


6.5 
3.5 


22.5 


7.9 


21.0 
3.6 
16.3 


8.1 


30.6 


No. of 
persons 
` (in mi- 
llions ) 


. 32:00 


"163 


“1.92 


0.86 


1.59. . 


731 
-1.12 
6.42 


3.19. 


796 | 


P. C. to 
total 
employed 


100.0 


5.1 
6.0 


.2"] 


. 5.0 
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^. Only 30% of the urban population of India may be classified as 
workers in 1971. Of these again about one-fourth are engaged in- 
services mainly centring round administration, another one-fourth in 
manufacturing industries and 30% in trade, commerce and transportation . 
works. It is of some interest to note that despite modernisation; about 2. 
14% of the total working population in Indian cities are still, engaged in 
primary economic activities. During the last decade, despite the spurt 
of urbanisation. prevalence of agricultural and other primary activities 
within tlie urban working force has not been minimised, In fact such 
dependence has recorded a marginal increase. This trend shows a con- 
tinued linkage of Indian towns with the rural areas. 


Urbanization and Industrialisation : Unlike the doa countries, `` 
urbanization in India is not generally preceded by the growth of 
industries. In fact, the so-called industrial urbanization . has- been. 
initiated in India after independence. But the degree of iridustrialisation ' 
still remains at a low level and has not yet been able to surpass .the 
degree of urbanisation. It is interesting to note that though the indus- 
trial production of the country has expanded by a, compound rate of ' 
6% per year during 1951-71, the rate of growth in industrial employment ` 
stands at less than 3% and growth i inurban areas by 3. 2% during the.. 
same period. It is, therefore, evident that industrial and urban employ- 
ment of the country is not keeping pace with the growth of urban 
population. 


Migration to Indian Cities: A recent feature of the Indian urban 
landscape is the increasing flow of migrants from the outlying rural areas. 
The number of migrants from rural to urban and from smaller to larger 
urban areas has been increased from 20 million in 1961 to over 24 million 
in 1971, thereby recording an increase of 20% during the last decade, 
The declining standard of living in rural areas and increasing rural-urban 
disparity in terms of facilities and wealth would. stimulate . further . 
migration to cities in the coming years. Tides of. migration are taking 
place despite the fact that most of the urban centres are not in a position 
to provide them with adequate employment opportunities. Some'are- 

absorbed in the growing industries but most of them fail to earn dn 
honest living. : 

Rural-urban sipration may be partly attributed to the. flow of | i 
surplus from labour and semi-skilled village artisans to the big cities. 
Most of these rural-migrants want to take a chance of their. life in the 
cities rather than being: sure of securing àny remunerative employmeüt ` 


i 
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there, ` Occasionally, they: -have to ` depend on their kith and kin who ` 
often act as a ‘pull factor’ in the growth of urban areas of India. 


Unemployment + ' A higher growth rate of urban population in 
relation tocurban opportunities result.in high incidence of unemployment 
in: theIndian-cities: Tt has been: estimated that about half of. the im- 
migrant population of .tlie-cities.are-practically unemployed. ` : 


The magnitude of unemployment is consistently high in Indian ` 
cities. "This- has been particularly due to the functional imbalance ` 
existing between the rural ‘push’ and urban ‘pull’ or ‘push-back’ factors. 
The problem attains ito special dimension in the metropolitan cities 
where, on an ayena about one-fourth of their total labon; force 
remains unemployed. . 


Problems of. Urban Growth: 


1 
The problems of urban growth in India have become of particular 
concern to all social scientists. The problems have become accentuated.. , 
due to.: (i) unplanned jand haphazard growth of. cities, (ii) prevalence of. - 
an economic process. accentuating. the existing rural-urban disparity, 
(iii) continued neglect of rural economy therby pushing the unskilled. 
rural population to the towns, (iv) reliance on capital- -intensive techno: . I 
logy in the growth of;urban manufacturing units thereby restricting. 
the scope of employment opportunities of the urban people, (v) continued 
neglect’ of the urban administration and:apathy of the urban population 
to look into the: problem, and (vi) paucity of funds to implement 
comprehensive planning programmes- for urban renewal. ‘The: overall 
process has resulted in aiprogressive deterioration of urban environment. ` ` 

2 
Various Faets of Urban een 


Elements: of- environmental deformation are evident in the shape of. 
acute- housing shortage, proliferation of slums, progressive diminution of : 
open spaces and parks, ugly eucroachments on foot-paths and - public: 
thoroughfares, inadequate drainage and sewerage facilities, shortage of. . 
drinking water, acute traffic congestion, mounting. anti-social activities 
and. utter inadequacies of other urban amenities in most of-the cities of. 
India. As a result, the. overall urban environment is vitiated by noise, 
water. and. air. pollution; thereby producing a growing: assault, upon. the: - 

| 
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senses. - -The entire process; on the-other hand; is adversely -affecting the 
metropolitan matrix, thereby: bringing. in a- social CAE ATOA and 
chaos. - : ç i, Të MEE. 


I Density : ` Indian cities are densely congested, `- - Density of popula: l 
lation in the million . cities is particularly very ‘high, During 1971, 
Bombay recorded the highest density, 13,640/K m?, being closely followed.. 
by Calcutta.. But density of the core-city of Calcutta was the highest, 
i.e., 30,276/Km*. ,In both these cities, the density exceeds 100,000/K m?, 
In both these cities, the density of the core-city is 4-5 times higher than 
. the suburban areas. Unlike the cities of the developed nations, the . 
Core-sectors of the Indian cities are over-crowded by the poorer sections 
of the urban community who have neither the ability nor the attitude to l 
adapt themselves to urban ways of life. Naturally they.transform the. 
once beautiful city faces into some of the worst. slums and. squatter 
settlements of the country. 


Housing: The impact of such a high population - loàd-in the - 
metropolitan cities of India is reflected on the: "pathetic housing condi-- 
tions and its acute shortage. An official estimate has calculated the E 
shortfall at 8 million dwelling units. In the metropolitaa cities ‘of India 
more than two-thirds of the population live in single-room tenements, 
the average number of people per tenement, being more than 4. The 
remaining one-fourth of the urban population is obliged to live in slums. 
The multi-storied apartments or other residential units, however, do not: 
` cater to the needs of-even 5 percent of the urban population. Quite a . 
large number. have got no housing facilities and have become pavement .' 


dwellers. SE 


In Calcutta about three-fourths of the population live in over- 
crowded tenements. with less than 30 sq. ft. of living space per person. 
More than half of the families are forced to live in-single-room and 
about one-tenth either possessing no house or housed in institutions. 
It has been estimated that the number of pavement dwellers exceeds 
200,000. The majority of the housing units of. Calcutta, numbering : 


over 1,500,000, have become squalid. 


Slums: Failure of the metropolitan administration to provide suitable |. 
accommodation to its people, even at a minimum standard, has resulted . 
in the proliferation of slums, spreading their* tentacles all over the . 
cities, thereby converting the urban environment into. -one of fli. and. 3 


ugliness. 
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` Calcutta harbours about 4,000° slums accommodating about one. 
million population of the metropolis. The slums of Bombay numbering 
-about 550 are occupied by about 1,500,000 people. Most of the slum 
«dwellers are not even provided with minimum sanitary facilities and 


other public amenitiés. These slums have become endemic and epidemic ` 


foci thereby endangering the medical landscape of the urban environment. 
_Encroachments: Desperate struggle for living space in Indian ` cities—-- 
has given rise to pathetic clusters of squatters in ramshackle warrens 
of filth and disease mushroomed on public parks and- ‘pavements, refuse 
dumps -and indeed in every conceivable vacant space, Continuous 


“influx of rural migrants have made the situation even worse. They 


carry trade, cook, eat, sleep, relievé themselves and even breed in the ' 


open. Encroachments have engulfed about half of the pavements of 
Calcutta and about one-third of the open-spaces of Bombay. The 
renowned beauty spots of these two metropolises are today ruined by 
encroachments of the rural immigrants and unauthorised hawkers. 
This process ‘has converted a substantial portion of the large cities of 
India into a filthy market place by day anda vast dormitory by night. 
These encroachments, on the other hand, occupy much of the valuable 
land of the cities and breed despair amongst their inhabitants. 


Urban Amenitins ' 

. The shortage of básic amenities in most of the citites of India is indeed 
appaliag. This is munly due to the faster growth rate of the population 
than the growth of urban amenities. A recent survey of the Planing 
‘Commission reveals that i in 20 big cities of India, 25 to 45 per cent of 
the families have water connections in their houses and 30 per cent 
possess private privies.' 

i Table V 


Existing Shortage of Basic Amenities in Calcutta and Bombay 
(expressed as percentage to the total) 


Amenitiës ! Bombay ‘Calcutta 
Population living in over- f i 

crowded conditions. 75 . . 74 
Families having no electricity — . + 40 45 
Families without any kitchen I 58 78 
Families with no water tap, 28 |. 80^ 
Families without any bath-room | 16 6l 


` Families possessing no lavatories — ' ` 14 - NECEM ^S 
i : ` 
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Water Supply: With increasing demand, supply of potable water in... 
. most of the cities has become ‘quite inadequate and its distribution... 
uneven, In some. cases, percapita supply has actually declined. In . 
Calcutta, percapita daily supply has declined from 50 to: less, than’ 30 ; 
gallons during 1931-71, although the basic requirement is estimated as - 
60 gallons percapita per day as per W.H;O standard. Acute shortage of - 
filtered water in the cities of India has compelled a substantial percentage ., 
of the urban dwellers to depend on unfiltered flow of.the street hydrants, 
tanks, wells and even streams which are quite often contaminated with . 
faecal matters. : "ar ' , 


Sewerage: The metropolitan sewerage system is hard-pressed to meet 
the existing needs. Not even one-third of the large cities of India is 
endowed with underground drainage system. Even the largest metro- 
polis remains. partially sewered. About 44 per cent of the metropolitan. 
area of Calcutta have got no-sewerage facilities, As a result only one-. 
third of the city population is benefited by the existing sewerage 
facilities. Only 4 cities of India possess treatment plants of sewage. 


Waste Disposal: Garbage disposal also presents a problem. of ‘gigantic 
magnitude. Average annual accumulation of garbage in Indian cities. - 
has- been estimated as 15 million tonnes, of which more than a million . . 
are contributed by Calcutta. Disposal of city waste and selection of 
dumping sites are difficult tasks in view of the inadequacy of transport, 
inefficiency of municipal administration, lack of incineration plants to.: 
burn the garbage heaps or to use the same for other productive purposes _ 
Although a substantial portion of the municipal budget is annually 
spent on garbage clearance, only a few cities have’ necessary arrange- 
ments to recover valuable sludge or compost from it. The existing. 
practice of dumping garbage in low-lying. marshes in or near the city, 
not only deteriorates the urban environment but also exposes the city 
to health hazards encouraging breeding of flies .or various disease 
bacteria, A recent survey shows that nearly half of the. waste products 
of Calcutta comprises undecomposed or partially decomposed organic 
matter ` which emits hydrogen sulphide and other noxious gases 
- into the atmosphere to the detriment of human environment of the area, 
Traffic: Deteriorating urban environment is also reflected in the 
extremely poor state of the metropolitan highways and over-crowding - . 
of its public transportation system. The efficiency of the reads: is 
gradually decreasing due to their use as parking. zones or shopping 
centres: of the pavement hawkers. While the road traffic has becomé. . 
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more:than double during thelast:10 years,actual.expansion:or improve: ` 

‘ ment-of metropolitan. highways. have remained.:more or less transient. 
in-nature." -As-a. result, transit..services. within.the.city are on the.verge. „u 
of collapse. Metropolitan transport facilities of Calcutta may be said:to .. 

be the worst.in India, where a fleet of 450 tram-cars, 600 State buses.and ^ 

a nuniber of; private buses/have to carry a daily load of aboat 2 million: 
people. The metropolitan buses of Bombay, numbering over 2,000 . 
carry a daily traffic |of nearly 3 million passengers. Overcrowding ‘of 
suburban trains carrying the daily commuters during peak hours has 
reached a near-breaking point. Ithas been estimated that more than 

11 passengers are squeezed within an area of one square metre in the 
suburban trains of Bombay and Calcutta during peak hours. The 
volume of commuter traffic has become doubled during the last 10 years. 
Implications of such a risein the inter and intra-city transit system q 
or the urban ` environment have not yet been: fully understood. T 
Undoubtedly, it exerts: great ‘pressure’ ‘on the mental health of the 
population through noise, air-pollution, anxiety ‘and tensions Hssaclated 


with it. | 

-Landuse : ` Most. of ‘the urban areas of India are characterised by 
heterogeneous mixture of land-use. Residential areas are occasionally ` 
mixed up with commercial and industrial uses, Industrial effluences, - 
gases and smoke of- the factories become the veritable sources of air and 
water pollution. thereby affecting the quality of human environment. 
Segregation of land-use is difficult due to soaring land price and 


unplanned growth of industries i in Indian cities. ~ 


. Poverty 1 Mounting unemployment and increasing poverty of the 
urban population have made the position even worst. About half of the 
urban population of India now lives below poverty line, having a. 
consumption level of only Rs. 20/- orless per capita per month at 
1960-61 -price level. Poverty and unemployment naturally expose a 
substantial portion of;the metropolitan population’ to malnutrition, 
physical and mental disorders. I 


The whole gamut of urban T in large cities of India, therefore, 
presents a dismal catalogue of deficiencies. There are dearth of schools, . 
hospitals, play-grounds:and even adequate breathing space. The open 
‘space of Calcutta covers only 2.5 per cent of the city area covering only. 
2,100 acres. Butas per. international standard of a minimum. require- ` 
ment of 2 acres per. 1,000 population,this metropolis requires at least. . 
17,500. acres-:of :open space. The medical. facilities. are also equites e 
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inadequate to meet the need of the metropolis. There are 30 hospitals 
in the city as against 22 in Bombay. There is one bed for every 583 
people in Calcutta as against one per 500 in Bombay. ` 

Living in over-crowded and ugly environment has caused a 
progressive erosion of the qualities of urban life. The city-dwellers of 
India are accordingly facing the constant danger of contacting disease 
and involvement in social tensions. 


Pollution Hazards 


` The social and economic life of Indian cities are undergoing rapid 
changes as a result of unplanned urbanization and growth of industries. 
The delicate balance of the existing ecosystem fails to keep pace with 
the fast changing society. This naturally affects the physical and mental 
health of the urban population by exposing them to various pollution 
bazards. 
Air Pollution: Air pollution is gradually assuming a critical 
proportion in the large cities of India. Air pollution is caused primarily 


“by smoke discharged from factories and exhaust fumes of automobiles 


plying in large cities. Limited air supply may be considered to be 
another contributory factor. Air pollution ranks high in Calcutta, 
being closely associated with incomplete combustion of coal and cow- 
dung cakes in domestic ovens, smoke generated from power plants and 
6,000 other factories, carbon-dioxide fumes from automobile exhausts 
and odorous gases from the garbage heaps. Onan average, about 600 
tonnes of dust are annually deposited on every square mile of floor space 
of Calcutta, of which about two-thirds are ash and the rest chemical 
and combustible particles, carbon-monoxide level in the air during 
heavy traffic hours are sometimes recorded quite high in Calcutta ranging 
10-35 p. p. m., compared to the carbon-monoxide level of New York, 
Chicago and London. The exhaust fumes of diesel-operated vehicles are 
the most dangerous pollutants of the air. This affects health by inter- 
fering with the oxygen transfer in the blood. Moreover, diesel fumes 
are considered to be highly carcenigenous. Smoke nuisance in Calcutta 
may be said to be alarming. The problem becomes ‘specially acute 
during winter evenings when the heavy air settles on the surface in the 
absence of surface circulation. High incidence of respiratory diseases in 
Calcutta may be attributed largely to air pollution. More than one- 
fourth of the disease mortality of this metropolis is caused by respiratory 
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-, disorders. Despite'seaside location air pollution in Bombay is quite high, 
because of the concentration of petro-chemical and fertiliser plants, 
cotton mills, oil refineries and numerous other factories located within 
the metropolitan boundary. 


Water Pollution :—Water pollution also causes environmental 
problems in the large cities of India. Filtered water is often contamina- 
ted with sewage causing typhoid, cholera, gastro-enteritis infective 
hepatitis, and associated diseases. Potable water of Calcutta metropolis 

_is initially collected from the Hooghly river which is contaminated with 
the effluents of the large number of factories and cities located oñ it. 
The river is also exposed to estuarine pollution. During summer, the 
` 8alinity level of the Hooghly river often exceeds 3000 p. p. m. as against 
- the human tolerance level of 250 only. This naturally results in 
deterioration in the quality of potable water. About 15 per cent of the 
disease mortality. 'of Calcutta are the results of water pollution. 


Pollution of coastal water is causing concern to Bombay and Goa. 
_ Certain industries like paper and caustic soda plants contain mercury 
elements in their wastes. _ These factories are located on the coast and 

dump their wastes in the sea. Mercury above a certain limit not only 
` pollutes the sea water but becomes dangerous to animal life Samples of 
" fish collected from Goa and Bombay. have been found to contain 510-620 
` nanogrammes of mércury salt concentration per gramme of fish, as 
` against the human ‘tolerance level. of 500 nanogrammes. Intake of 
of these polluted fish may result in damage of the nervous system, 
paralysis and even death. 


Noise :—has also become a part of euvironmenial pollution. qe 


‘city dwellers sometimes become accustomed to it,.upto a certain level i 
. say below 70 decibels. But occasionally it becomes quite high particularly 


at the intersection {of high ways and in semi-industrial areas.. It 


' becomes a. health hazard when taxis and cars hoot and blow electric. 


` horns -right outside ithe hospitals and schools or within congested 
residential areas... ! ” 


__, The overall impact of the aban environment is slow but a 
change in urban-microclimatology and quality of ground-water. Buildings 
and roads increase the radiation Jevel of the solar energy. This along 
with the temperature generated in factories and air-conditioners increase 
the average temperature -of the atmosphere thereby adversely affecting 

.the natural habitat of the plant and animal life ofthe urban areas. 
Continuous tapping-of ground-water, to meet the requirements of ,multi- 
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storied apartments may be a factor in disturbing the ground water level 
and equilibrium of the subsurface stratum of the urban regions. 


mee be 
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` ` Conclusion 


Despite all the hazards and difficulties .of city life, people will 
inéreasingly flock to Indian urban areas, so: long as they remain centres 
of attraction to prospective job-seekers. This is particularly evident . 
because Indian cities offer better opportunities and promises to common : 
people when compared to her vast expanses of undeveloped or under- 
° developed rural areas. The cities would, therefore, grow bigger in size 

and number in the coming years. - "E x : 
. ' ' Urban scientists have envisaged 3. 2% annual — rate of. rdia 
population during the next 30 years. Under the present condition of the 
Indian urban landscape this may be termed as a highly explosive fate of 
growth, more particularly when most of the cities of India Suee from a 
` dismal catalogue of deficiencies. : I 
Ë ` thas become apparent from the analysis. that: thie vere impact 
_of unplanned urbanisation is a progressive deterioration of urban 
° environment of India. ` As a result, the architectural identity, social elan 
and cultural vigour of most. of the cities of India are gradually being 
eroded in the face of rdpid increase in population and utter inabilily of 
` the urban administration to cope with the problem. 


G 


- ‘Environmental realism has so far been restricted to picemeal 
improvements ofthe ugly and uninspiring appearance of the urban areas 

^ 6f the country. But little measures have so far been taken to the econo- 
Mic. upliftment of the urban poor. Unless this neglected sector of the 

' urban population can be brought freely into the mainstream of city life, 
. the urban environment can never enjoy a healthy. and: sound existence. 


, As the. ‘urban areas do not exist as isolated units, plans for urban 

" development must take into account the development of their hinterlands. 

š Urban planning programmes must, therefore, be. supplemented by 

* regional and national planning: This is’ indeed a. stupendous ‘task 

Lnecessitating- earnest im plementation ‘of, realistic planning programmes 

through tremendous resource-mobilisation, and energetic’ active participa- 

tion of people from all walks ‘of life. A careful ríanipulatión öf the 

ecosystem with the help of science and technology can possibly avert the 
independing urban disaster. 
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FROM EXETER 


" JAMUNA RAY : 
My lassitude surrounds my-keyboard; a-lair, futile. 
Irreverent, deranged, Ecry.and related, ` 
Feel for my son and'little-one; with: mortal eye despair. 
Pops and: props roll-up-on:way, 

I think—is.itme 7 in one. 

Only newspapers.to wrap the:cat, the moon and self, and 
An old lady feeding the: ducks. 

Creating meringues.or figures:in:heat. 

Hark, some one knocks. I pause: for breath. 

Alas, not on my door. 
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TRIBUTE 
KANHAIYA PRASAD 

i » 
A white canvas on a stand, 
A bunch of assorted brushes, 
And different shades of colour, 
Alllare waiting for a skilled hand. 
From times immemorial 


„Ihave been standing beside the easel ^ ^: 


In a pensive mood to represent 
T The! portrait of the time. 


But alas! ! the canvas is still awaiting: : 


Unable to locate the point of start--- ` 


O Merciful! won't you work for me, Sd 


Trust me, I won't name you,- 

For you need no name and fame, . 
T will proclaim to the world— 
It is I and I alone 

Have protrayed unending time. 
People will rush with what they have 
To honour me with sublime reverence, 
But you alone will know my secret. 
Will you not rejoice in my triumph, 

: And smile in isolation 

With! a moistened iris 

When I cut you dead publicity 7 
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INFERNAL 
KANHAIYA PRASAD I 


Consciousness projects pleasure 

And receives its inverted - : 
Shadow of pain, 

It is man's irony ; 

The more one strives, he suffers the more. 


` O Time of Accidents, 


Forgive me for I am Amnesia 

And anxiously need your mercy. . 

O All Merciful ! 

Bless with your love and compassion, 
But cure me never ! 

Let the pointer tremble ; 

For forgetfulness is bliss. 

Absolute consciousness causes inertness. 
It refutes the difference, . 

And dies in silence, ` 2 

For the Oneness is extinction, 
Amnesia thrives by accident . 

And an upheaval results . 

Which explodes into a noise, 

The dark negative of laughter, 
Bursting spontaneously ; 

And man is warmed 

To junket with the juice of the junk. 


| 
JUDGEMENT 


KANHAIYA PRASAD 
i - 


O Mercy! tlie great Daniel’! 
How can a judge be merciful to an accuesd, 
He does not see his glittering face. 
But hears the brutes ` 

And delivers the necessity ! 
To demand’ loaf is a crime 
Then Iam an eternal’ criminal, 
Slay me if you can. 

Cut me dead if you wish, 

But speak the truth. 

Who will honour you 

If I do not ? 

You are in a gorgeous seat 
Because of me. 

I don’t mind if you falter, 

But let there be a trace 

In which I may float 

And cry for you. 

How generons you are ! 

You never Kill and 

Protect me in a cell 

Which I often break through: 
And'cause a problem. 

I multiply myself 

For I am a species 

And not a sterile donkey, 
Naturally, the number increases 
Which alarms you, 

You adopt the preventions - 
And fight against Nature 

But shamelessly you eat the leek 
And fail to control my hand. 
You may console yourself 
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JUDGEMENT 


By your drastic measures, 

May stint me in food and drink. ' 

But sure you are that 

House of cards won't last. 

Let me then caution you for I love you, 
You must not cause a stink in the air, 
But throw a loaf before I bark 

And survive till I fall in stumber 

And provide a dormitory for dotterel. 
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TIME TO PART 
T. R. KHERA 


Time has been aptly called a subtle Thief 
By those to whom its drift was loss indeed ; 
Although a lesser man by all accounts, 

I, too, have losses} and much solace need. 


Life is, they say, aiceaseless trot to death, 

And Time's the spur that will no pause allow : ` 
Your ‘reasons for existence’ won't avail 

To stay the flux of'time, or make it slow. 


And year follows year, as days do days, 

:What matters your unyielding clasp on things, 
Your sense of firm ‘possession and secure ? f 
While you still watch, down there the curtain rings ! 


You loved your work, your town, your people too, 
Perhaps ’tis true, they loved you just as well. 
Come, take it as life's offering, at its best, 

And hope not in that refuge long to dwell. 


You stand on shifting sands, prepare to lose 

The things you valued, faces you held dear : 

"Tis time to speak your word of sad farewell, 
` With here a sob, and there a helpless tear. 


The giving up of things, without regret, 

_ Is brave indeed, but easier said than done ; 
It needs a more than human strength to say, 
I calmly quit the field, my race is run. 


With crippled pace, a heavy, halting step 
From field to fence you walk the tedious way : 
Too oft your wistful gazes turn to those 

Who gave of human worth the best display. 


This band of noble men, though lean and spare, 
Does long remain, and figure very large. 

Within the deep recesses of your heart, 

To give it strength, and with good feelings charge. 
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As I get ready to reverse my steps 

Which, years ago, did bring me to this town, 

I needs must pause a moment and look back, 
With reverence, to its Prince who cast his crown. 


His much-exalted Highness stands atop 


. The envied darlings of society : 


He meets the humblest man without reserve, 
His words bespeak a heart of charity. 


I met him oft, and always had the fill 

Of satisfaction to the very core : 

He put me at my ease.and made me feel 
That he was just a kindred soul, no more. 


My time of stay in this good town is up: 
I rise reluctant, set my foot upon f 
The almost half-forgotten path that leads away, 
And from these goodly souls shall soon be gone. 


So, farewell, Prince, and farewell, brethren all, ' 
This sort of come-and-go’s the stuff of life : 

You have been all so good to me and kind, 

And helped me live my days without a strife. 
Accept my thanks, let me this firm assurance give, 
Your goodness in my memory will fore’er live. 


ON THE EVE OF RETIREMENT š 
T. R. KHERA ` 


And so, at last, the pensive hour arrives 
When I to dear good Rewa town should say 

My word of warm; unwilling, hushed and sad farewell, 
From goodly people tear myself away. 


Some say, my work is done and I should quit 
This scene of my most loved and eager toil, 
And end this tale of years five-and-ten 
which gently ran on gentle Rewa soil. 


Who says I’ve done, and would no longer do, 
What I as life's most welcome work esteem ? 
A thing that does to my poor life impart 
Its thin content of worth, its fitful gleam ? 


And those who say this, are’nt ungracious souls : 
I trust they wish me well and choose to think ` 

- "That I should cease my toil and seek repose, 

Make room for younger stalwarts on the rink. 


Yes, "tis a wise and kindly urge of life 
That some should go, for others to arrive, 
But why should age alone decide “Thou goest”, 
Unheedful of your will to work and strive ? 


It surely is not fit, it is not fair, 
To give the calendar supreme import, 
` To count your summers past and thus decide 
That you must doff your gown and leave the court. 


So goes the Rule, and so do men retire, 
' And so shall I, and by no means protest : 
The wiser Socrates did poison drink i 
His law-abiding spirit to attest. 


But none can question; nor can take away 

Your pangs of leaving, hid by look serene, 
That yearly-growing band of learners young 

Who brought you gifts of lóve and spirits keen. 
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You cannot tell, you cannot count the minds 
Which you, in your own humble way, did shape, 


For they reach out the spark to many more : 


Thus grows your world and mocks the mincing tape. 


From this, your bower of bliss, must you depart 
To rest your limbs, as does the saying go ? 
Oh no, *tis soothing vain ; there waits for you 
: The drag of uncreative life, no mo’e. 


` “Say good-bye, then, and make your dumb retreat, 


Accept the Rule, ne'er mind your own defeat.” 
Shall I then speak the word and walk into the shade ? . 
Was this the last of life for which the first was made ? 


I stand on tip-toe, ready to depart, 
I now must make a tally of my gains : 

I carry gift of kindness to illume 
That haggard stretch of life which now remains, 


And,'mid that noble band of givers kind, 
The erstwhile ruler of this goodly place 

Stands with his cherub smile, his hands outstrech'd, 
Impatient to confer a gift of grace. 


With this achieved, with all this wealth amass'd, 
Now more than ever seems it rich to part : 

So, farewell, friends : dear, worthy prince, adieu : 
My plaint is done, I rise to pack and start. — 
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MYSTICISM ‘OF PHYSICS | 


SURATH CHAKRAVORTI 


{ 

l | 
Proton, neutron and electron 
That make the world 
Of every atom, . 
Throw into background 
Ideas of Dalton and Newton 
And offer us | 


New Mechanics Quantum. 
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` If we pay a little attention i 
To probe into the simple equation 
E=mc? 

' -- -We are sure to be aware 

I I Of mass-energy : 5 

ub Equivalence relation. 

r ' a 
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Then we shall have T 

The mystic realisation 

That this colourful world 

Which casts its reflection 

On our retina's Screen 

Is not an empty dream 

But energy in motion. 


i 4 
So let us cease from 
All useless commotion 
And dive deep in meditation 
` To realise, who set the electrons 
In vibration. 
To put all in great unison 
Of energy in motion ? 
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A sigh— 
Of despair rises 
In melancholy sky. 
From the embalmed 
World ! 
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It was— 
A thing of beauty 
Yet it failed 
To retain its joy 
Forever ! 


6 
And— 
So it was 
So it is 
So it would 
Be ; for ever 
And ever ! 


FOR EVER 


SURATH CHAKRAVORTI 


A 
A Lily— . 
Wants to bloom 
Diffusing its scent 
. All around! . 
2 
It dreams— ` 
Of its own, 
` Coloured reflection 
` Amidst a gloomy 
World ! 
3 


But— ` 
All on a sudden 
A gust of wind 
Makes it kiss ` 
The ground ! 
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ALL ON A SUDDEN 


SURATH CHAKRAVORTI 


One day we chanced to meet together 
Though we knew not each other 
The wonder, with my desire 


Another evening brought us together 
When we knew each other, 
Thy quivering smile 
And my heart's shudder 
Made, one red afternoon gleam, 
With tired golden sunbeam. 


Again: we met by fate 
When we each other evade 
Thy pale face’s shade 
And my blurred gaze 
Let one evening slip away 
Amidst the crowded ways. 
l . 
gok 
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Made one morning love world's attire. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY : AN APPROACH FROM THE 
SAMKHYA AND YOGA SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT 


NARAYAN KUMAR CHATTERJEÉ 


I Epistemology of the Sāmkhya school is a wide subject. Samkhya 
Epistemology presupposes the Epistemology of other systems of thought. 
Only by a logical analysis of the other rival Epistemologies the true 
character of Samkhya Epistemology can be ascertained, In works on the 
Samkhya system the Epistemology of the Samkhya school has not been 
thoroughly discussed. It deserves special consideration in a critical 
manner. Many problems of importance have not been discussed in the 
earlier works of the Samkhya-Yoga School. In this study, we shall try . 
our best to represent Samkhya Epistemology in its proper form. 


We shall commence our study of the Epistemological problem with 
the realistic view that is advocated in the Nyàya and Vaigesika Systems 
of Thought. Consciousness is presentative. It is other than an object 
and does not assume the form of an object, Tt (Consciousness) reveals 
an object as light reveals or illuminates external objects. Consciousness 
reveals external objects as well as internal objects including Conscious- 
ness itself. It does.not reveal itself. But another event of Consciousness 
which succeeds it reveals the immediate antecedent one, It is an 
attribute of the Soul. It has no form. It is confied within the body. But 
it does not go out (of the body) to reveal an object. This is technically 
called the presentative character of Consciousness. 


Now, a problem arises : Tf Consciousness is formless, how does an 
event of Consciousness reveal only an object to the exclusion of all other 
objects? Naiyayikas-cum-Vai$esikas solvet his problem in the follow- 


‘ing way. A particular sense-organ comes in contact with an object and 


the sensé-organ comes in contact with Manas, Manas is conjoined to the 
Soul, and indeterminate and determinate perceptions of an object follow. 
Manas has atomic size. Therefore, the perception of many objects ata 
time is excluded by the above process of perception. -In case of direct 
awareness of subjective phenomeua Manas plays the most important fole 
of an instrumental cause. Thus the Soul experiences pleasure, pain, love, 
hatred, desire, will, Consciousness etc. through the instrumentality of 
Manas. This direct apprenension. of these internal attribute of the Soul 
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are expressed in the, form “I am happy", “I am sorry”, “I love", “I hate", 
“I desire”, “I will” j and “I am conscious", and soon. In case of direct 
awareness of the attributes of the Soul the indeterminate perception of 


them does not take Place. ee ot = = 


In case of perception of the siteit objects nero follows a 
definite order. The, indeterminate perception of an object occurs at first. 
The indeterminate perception ofthe earlier schoolis different from that 
of the logic of the syncretic school of the modern Nyàya-Vai$esika school. 
According to the earlier school of the Vaišesika system the indeterminate 


perception means the perception of an individual object together with its: 


universal as ‘unanalysed, ie. when we perceive an object we cannot 
classify it and say it. has such and such properties. It is inarticulate 
perception of an object. According to the laler school the object is 
perceived in a detached form, i.e. the individual, the universal and their 
relation are preceived simultaneously without being united in à proper 
order. This perception is the logical condition of determinate perception. 
It has no psychological existence. . The logicians hold that it is the.super- 
sensuous (atindriya). ' The determinate perception of the old school and 
that of the new school are different to some extent. .Sridhara in his 
*Nyàya Kandali” follows the track of Kumirila to a great extent. When 
two or three acts of perception take place we compare them and by 
process of analysis find out the common element. This common element 
is called the Universal: or ‘Jati’.' But according to the modern school the 
Universal is directly ‘perceived from the first case of a determinate per- 
ception of an object. There are other differences which we shall set aside 
for the present because they are not relevant in the present context. The 
Buddhists are the sworn critics of the Nyaya-Vaisesika Realism. Accord- 
ing to them every object has only momentary existence. According | to 
the doctrine of Universal: flux (Ksanikatvavada) - every object has only 
transient existence. It cannot be perceived since perception follows the. 
appearance of.an object. An object to be perceived has -only temporary, 


existence lasting for an! atom of-time (Ksana) When it is to be perceived :: 


it passes away. Therefore, the perception of an external object is not at. 
all possible. They (the Buddhists) revise the Epistemology of the 
Realists. According to them Consciousness is representative. It- seizes- 


the form of an object and Consciousness assumes the form of the object... 


Consciousness though an indivisible unit divides itself into two imaginary 
parts with the aid of imagination (Kalpana). ‘The form is revealed. and 
Consciousness reveals. it. They. hold that, had Consciousness been 


presentative it would not have revealed the object. Therefore, the form of . 


1 


1 
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-Consciousness ‘is essential. There are different schools among the 


Buddhists. We refrain from discussing all the views of the sections of 
the Buddhists since they are not relevant in this context. The Samkhyists 
also subscribe to the representative view of Consciousness. "This con- 
sciousness is, of course, empirical. But there is a fundamental difference 


between the Samkhyists and the Buddhists though it appears to be 


similar. Consciousness from the Samkhyist point of view is material. 
It is unconscious ex-hypothesis, being an evolute of unconscious matter. 


‘Intellect is the first evolute of the Primordial Matter. It has three gunas 


Sattva, Rajas and Tamas as the constituent factors. When Sattvaguna 
predominates over Rajas and Tamas the mode of intellect takes place in 
response to the activity of Ahamkára (empirical Ego) which is activated 
by Manas in cooperation with a sense-organ. l I 
Let us discuss the Samkhya view of the Epistemology from its very 
commencement. When an object enters the field of vision or any other 
organ, the sense-organ concerned assumes the form of the object. The 
internal organ responds to the change of the sense-organ. Tt helps its 
operation and transmits the form of the object “Ahamkdra”: Ahamkára 
remoulds the form with the imposition of its own form on it and transmits 
it to the Intellect. The Intellect undergoes change and determines the object 
in a proper way and connects. with the mode of Intellect by its own form, 
i.e, the process of knowing. Let us illustrate our proposition in a concrete 
form. A jar is within the field of vision. The sense-organ assumes the 


form of a jar. Manas helps the construction of the form. When the 


form is completely received with the help of Manas, Manas passes 
it on to Ahamkàra, Ahamkàra reshapes the form with the addition 
of. ‘I’—the form of Ahamkdra (empirical Ego).' This form *I'—'this 
jar' is communicated to Intellect. Intellect ‘operates on: it. ` The 
form of the jar is first determined, i.e. the Universal - element is 


cognised and the individual is also analysed, then by a process of 


synthesis: these tẸò- are combined. An individual is predicated by the 
Universal of ‘jarness’ (ghatatva). Here the task of the Intellect’ is not 
complete, Then it unites ‘I’ with the jar as determined before by the 


connecting link of its own process, namely knowing. The complete” - 
form of the mode of the intellect is: “I know this jar". ` This complete - 


form being a mode of intellect is unconscious by its very nature. This 


mode of intellect: being the mode of Sattva is transparent by its very - 


nature. It instantaneously catches the reflection of Transcendental 
Consciousness which: is immutable, i.e. changeless according to .the 
Samkhyist hypothesis. When such reflection is caught and the form is 
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illuminated, the illuminated (revealed) form is called * pramà', i.e. an 
event of true knowledge. The empirical form unilluminated is 
called “pramana'. The illuminated -form presupposes the invariably 
unconditionally and, immediately unrevealed one. Thus the unrévealed 
one is called ‘pramana’. It is nota case of causation. It is simply an 
illustration of “phalayogavyavacchinna”—i.e. the result necessarily 
follows the antecedent one. There i is no exception to such’ happening. ° 


In this context { ipramana’ requires further scrutiny. The modes of 
intellect may be of ‘various types, -The mode may be caused by an 
illusion, by a doubt ‘or by memory. Such modes should be excluded 


| 
though they are also revealed by Transcendental Consciousness.! In 


the definition of *karana', i.e. an instrumental cause we find two distinct . 


views... According to some an instrumental. .cause is such as produces an 
effect by means of its operation. According to another view an instru- 
mental cause is one which is never dissociated with an effect. In the 
present context, when the instrumental cause and the effect are co- 
ordinate this. sphere iof the first. view is well illustrated. In the case of 
*pramü', *pramüna, and 'pramà' are coordinate being situated in the 
Intellect—the one and the same locus. But by the process of the 
instrumental cuase ‘prama’ is not caused because the catching of reflection 
is not caused by. the: mode of intellect. But if it is supposed that it is 
caused by the mode, of intellect then the first definition applies here.. 


But if it is not so assumed, it comes within the sphere of alternate . 


definition of. ‘karana’, üe. “phalayogavyavacchinna””, 


It will not be dut of place if we discuss the nature of empirical 
consiousness in general without any reference tothe external objects 
specifically through the medium of external sense-organ. The general 
form. of ‘pramana” will be “Aham jdndmi Visayam". But in case of 
‘inner phenomena the form of the experience varies to some extent.’ 
Sometimes we may assert “Aham Sukham anubhavaini?—*I experience 


pleasure’, or “Aham duhkham anubhavami”—'l experience sotrow’, The 
alternative forms of such experiences may be ‘I am happy’, ‘I am sorry’, ’ 


On the other hand in case of love, hatred, desire, will etc we do never 
say “Aham ragam anubhavami”, “Aham dvesam auubhavami?—T 
experience love’, ‘I experience hatred’ etc, But we say “I love such and 
such object", “I hate such and such object" and so on. Similarly, we 
say “We desire", We wish", and so on. Why the form is not uniform ? 
_ The reason for the change in form is that these inner phenomena are the 


propertiés of our intellect. They are adjectival in character. ^ They are 


i 
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all ‘co-ordinate’ properties : of intellect. ..The:mode'of-intellect. and these 
inner phenomena belong to. the :common substratum. intellect.. And T, 

: is the form:of such: experiences though it:stands for ‘Ego’, yet; it denotes 

bine Intellect. And all these: properties :and:.modes ¿qualify the:,Intellect. ` 
And thequalified state of the Intellect i$: wellsexpresséd by the.-from “I 
am happy", “Iam sorry", “Ilove”, “I hate", “I desire", “twish” etc. 
Here “I” includes the process :of knowing "which -is not ‘mentioned 
explicitly in the form :—‘‘I am happy" and soran, When:these:modes 
catch the reflection of Transcendental Consciousness they are all illumina- 
ted. "The illuminated form “I am happy" communicates to other persons 
that the Soul or Purusa experiences pleasure and so on. "The-unknown 
happiness is never communicable by'a proposition like **I am happy" and 
soon. Therefore, in cases of “I love", “I hate" the significan Cform'will 
be “I know that I love", “I know that I hate”, -‘I know that I desire", 

ZAI know that' I wish” and so on. The constituent part “I know” of ` 
these judgements has been omitted deliberately to avoid the misconception 
that “I know” is an after-cognition but not a homogenous whole, 


The Naiyayikas hold'that.the determinate’ perception ofian: object 
reveals only an external ‘object but neither'the knowledge of the object 
nor the subject. “It is illuminated‘by another judgement. ' This judgement 
is called *anuvyavasáya"—a judgement which follows another ‘judgement. ` 
of perception etc. Tt is usually translated in the-works of Indian Pliiloso- 
phy in English by the term ‘after-cognition’. It is not'a happy. rendering 
of ‘anuvyavasdya’ in English. The judgement of awareness of awareness is 

> always an *anuvyavasáya' since it -always. presupposes’ the’ objective ` 
presentation as its object. This,is the view of the Naiyadyikas. <The 
Sàmkhyists do not subscribe to this view. The function of the- judgement 
of awareness of awarencss is discharged by Transcendental Conscious- 
ness which reveals all modes of Intellect. In orderto diferentiate- the 
Samkhyists viewpoint from that of the Naiyayikas no expression has been 
used as may create confusion or misconception in the mind of a reader. 

Now we shall discuss the standpoint of thc Bhatta Mimàrhsakas. ` 
According to them the knowing process. being an act of the -'self- is never 
intuited. It is only an inference. The knowing process produces a 
distinct result on the object to be known. ‘It is ‘called cognisedness ` 
(jnátatà). This property “transforms the unknown object-:and. makes . 
it fit for being a vividly knowable object. Then the object is: known we 
infer that knowledge is such.as brings about the above mentioned change ` 
in.the.cháracter of the. object. ‘Fhe. unknown. factor is. knowing process. 


C, R.—18 
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The subject is-revealed by consciousness but consciousness itself remains’ 
uncognised, So théy express the judgement of perception of an external ` 
object aad so om in the following way: “The jar is known by me”. 
Thatthe constituent element of the judgement “is known", refers to. 
cognisedness, i.e. the object is characterised by cognisedness (the state 
of being cognised). . But it is strange to note that in case of the subject 
nosuch symbolic language has been used by the Bhátfas to erpe t . 
the subject is also cognised. 


Another school of Mimamsakas, namely the Prabhakaras hold that 
Consciousness is self-conscious and reveals the subject and the object: 
simultaneously —'"' Triputi ‘Pratyaksa”. This view may be compared 
with. that of S. Alexander, the famous author of Space, Time and 
Deity. We shall not discuss the details of slight differences existing 
between the two views. In this view Consciousness is an act of 
the self. l I 

The Sàárkhyists subject these views to severe criticism. The Soul 
is immutable. The Sarhkhyists have logically established the immutabi- 
lity. of the Soul and all the scriptures strengthened the view of the . 
Sarhkhyists with these statements—‘“‘Nirguna, Nirakara Nirvikdra Atma”, 
“Cidrasa, Saccidanandatmakam Brahma” and so on. We shall not - 
repeat all the arguments mentioned before in support of the immutability 
of the Soul. The acts of consciousness of the Soul are different. The 
changing nature of the Soul is easily detected by the changing phenomena: 


in the shape of act.' Such a change in Soul lowers it down to the level — 


of unconscious matter. Therefore, the view of the Mimathsakas are 
not at all tenable. ` : 


.. Inthe Samkhya Karika of Iévarakrsna it is said that the final mode 
` of the Intellect is constructed by the Intellect with the cooperation of 
Ahamkára and Manas though the Intellect is the most important factor in 
giving the final shape to the mode.? - I 


" 


The Sàmkhya Karika being a manual of the Samkhya system leaves 
certain important problemss untouched. Among them is the problem, 
namely, ‘pramanya vada’. The question whether 'pramánya', i. e. validity 
ofa piece is knowledge is intrinsic or extrinsic or whether the validity 
owes its existence to an additional factor, or only to its cónstitutive 
factors are not discussed. Similarly, the subject-object relation is not 
noticed in this smali treatise though the terms “Visaya’ A ‘drsta’ ‘etc are 
used in it. 
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In the Yoga system of thought many states of the Intellect have | 
been mentioned well-classified’ Apart from ‘prama’ many other -states 
such as—‘viparyaya’, ‘smrti’, ‘nidra’ and ‘vikalpa’ ate mentioned. On 
the nature of ‘prama’ (valid knowledge) no serious thinking is traceable. 
The Yoga system suggests a theory of illusion. It has been influenced 
much by the hypothesis of the Naiyayikas, i.e. ‘anyathakhyativada’ 
(misinterpretation of an object). The state of ‘vikalpa’ suggests some-. 
thing worth noticing. It is neither illusion nor hallucination’ 
but some other from of a positive state of the mind. Even in the 
Western Psychology the state of ‘vikalpa’ escapes their careful observa- 
tion. In Bradley’s Essays on Truth and Reality such states come within 
the province of untruth. But the author of the Yogasütra differentiates 
it from untruth. This point deserves a closer examination. But it is not 
within the scope of this article. So we shall not, discuss it hereafter 
Regarding 'pramányavada" and subject-object relation nothing has been 
discussed. In the commentary literature Epistemological discussion is 
in the wake of the Samkhya literature. - - 


From a closer study of the Sarhkhya sad Yoga Splat neleey. the 
so-called valid knowledge is only valid in the limited sphere of existence. 
From the metaphysical standpoint the so-called valid knowledge is 
illusory since Transcendental Consciousness is devoid of all attributes 
and changes, It is neither experienced nor is qualified by Consciousness 
as its attribute or state. Itis illumination par excellence—Svaprkàsas- 
varüpa. Had it revealed an object then all objects of the Universe would 
have been revealed simultaneously. Therefore, it reveals directly no 
object. Only the mode of the intellect is revealed by it. When the 
mode of an intellect is revealed by catching the reflection of Transcen- 
dental Consciousness transcendental illusion takes place. As a result 
of: transcendental illusion the properties of the Intellect are attributed 
to Transcendental Consciousness and Consciousness is attributed to the 
mode of the intellect, i.e. experience of an object. The mode of the 
intellect appears to be conscious though it is not really conscious of an 
object. This transcendental illusion is unavoidable in all cases of 
empirical experience. Therefore, empirical experience being based on 
transcendental illusion is invalid from the metaphysical point of view. 
In this respect the Samkhyist and the Advaita Vedàntist of the Samkara 
school advocate the one and the same hypothesis. The Advaitin only 
diffes from the Sáàmkhyist in another respect. The objects are contradic- 
ted by the negative judgement “Neha nanasti kificana” etc. When the 
objects are negated their phenomenal character is easily detected. 
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They-are neither -real:nor unreal, but they mediate between reality and 
unreality. They coin a-new term to express their:idea inva distinct ` 
manner. -All the objects of the Universe are. called indefinable—anirvdcya. - . 
The Sarhkhyists join issue with:tlíiem and hold that the.objects.are not © 
negatéd but their relation is only negated. ‘As for example’the experience ` 
isnot negated but -its:relation to the selfis only negated. The objects 
are changeable by their'very nature. ‘But they do never’ cease to exist- 
since they were all existent once. ‘The destruction ofan existent object : 
is not possible as the appearance of: an unreal object: is not possible. 
The objects are real in-a relative sense. ' Their reality admits of changes 
whereas’ the ' reality of ‘Transcendental Consciousness is changeless, i.e. 
immutable. ‘Therefore, existent objects:may be classified under two 
heads, namely, (i) changeable reality: (parindmi sat) and (ii) unchange- 
able reality (aparindnmii sat). Prakrti.and vits evolutes-are- subsumed 
under the first head; whereas the Soul (Purusa) is subsumed . ‘under the 
second head. 


The author of Pil Dipika, a commentary on Samkhya Karika 
has made some few ‘contributions -to the 'developmentof Samkhya 
Thought, "Gaudapáda and Mathara, the earlier commentators simply ` 
paraphrase the Samkhya kàrikà: without any remarkable addition to ` 
the advancement of Sáàmkhya Thought; Therefore, we concentrate our 
attention on Yukti Dipikà. in ‘Epistemology 'Yukti Dipikdà: adds no : 
critical comment on the nature of ‘pramana’. Vācaspati Misra deserves 
special mention among: commentators of the mediaeval period which ` 
enhances the progress of Samkhya Thought. Like the author of Yukti 
Dipikà: he, draws a sharp distinction between ‘pramana’ and ‘prama’. 
The author of Yukti Dipikd mentions the Buddhist view as opposed tó- 
that of the Sámkhyists. According to the Buddhists the distinction 
between prama and pramana is only imaginary. Raja (the author of : 
Yukti Dipika) and Vacaspati Misra draws areal distinction between 
prama and pramana. Yet, their (pramd and: pramdna) distinction is ` 
fundamental. Pramüga is the unconscious mode of the intellect whereas ` 
‘prama’ i$ the same mode illuminated. The relation of causality does ` 
not hold between pramá and pramana, but pramana is the logical condi- 
tion of prama. The Buddhist holds that a transient phenomenon of 
consciousness seizes the from of an object and pramà is^the :same 
consciousness as reveals the form. Therefore, the distinction between 
pramà and pramana is only i imaginary from the Buddhist point of view. 
But from the Samkhya point of view such distinction is not tenable since 
pramüna requires the- grace of Transcendental Consciousness'for its. - 


> 
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illumination. Thus iwe nsee "the Samkhyists,do-not:follow the; footsteps 
of:the:Buddhists:though:they.adopt, the -representative,view-of -empirical 
*consciousness. -Vacaspati'Misracclearly. states;the transcendental-illusion. 
The hypothesis :of prativimba, i.e.: reflection isnot. torbe: taken . literally 
thoughrin clear terms all the:philosophers of.the Samkhya -school -repeat 


“the hypothesis of: reflection. .Madhu :Südan : Sarasvati .is the-firs]. manto 
. point the is out .in/his:commentary :on:Srimad-Bhagavad.Gita®.:, that the 


mode of ‘intellect -delimits Transcendental -Consciousness and.attributes 
its.property to:it. "When-it:is attributed to Transcendental -Conscious- 
nees it is revealed:because :transcendentál consciousness is i illumination 


“par ‘excellence. -It "should ;also -be:noted‘rhere -that .transcendental 


consciousness illuminates “only some .states of the: Intellect,but-not-all 
the -objects ‘of. the "Universe. This we learn from .observation and 
critical analysis. ` ` Wie: have already:mentioned.the arguments in favour-of 
' the:statementrin question. I 

‘Vijfiinabhiksu makes -remarkable ‘contribution: on: this topic. ‘He 
-shows ‘that 'praniána denotes many ‘other instruments besides:theimode 
of the intellect, Most ‘probably "Vijiiána Bliiksu is ;influeneed by: the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika ‘systems óf/Thought. ‘According to’ them:in:some; cases 
‘the external ‘sense’ organs are the instrumental cause:ófcsome ‘forms:of 
knowledge. ‘In some" other forms ‘of ‘knowledge, the‘inner ‘organs, ~ie. 
"Mamas is the instrument. “Vijfianabhiksu 'goes «a «step ‘further. »He 
says that the Intellect may‘beareceptacle of ‘prama’-and -in:some:cases 
"*purusa' is the locus ‘of *prama'. Vijfianabhiksu prefers ‘Purusa ‘to'be 
‘the only locus of 'pramü'. “He does not believe in the co-ordination 
"bétween pramàá and pramana. If prama ‘belongs to ‘the -Intellect, the 
` sense organs are the Instrumental'cause. If prama belongs:to Puruga; the 
‘mode of the Intellect is the instrumental'cause. He:lays emphasis on 
the ‘distinction between 'praníà -and pramana. "The:mode:of intellec] 
-should ‘not be trated ‘as ‘both ‘prama ‘and pramana.as ‘Vacaspati ‘Misra 
supposes.* , Therefore, -the departure -of ‘the ‘Samikhyists :from ‘the 
Buddhist .point of view is clearly indicated ‘by Vijninabhiksu. The 
Naiydyikas‘and the Vaisesikas also hold that true knowledge .belongs to 
.theSoul. From the .Nydya-Vaisesika .point of view. knowledge:being a 
form :of.consciousness :is :an attribute of the Soul. It inheres in it (in 


.the :soul) Vijfianabhiksu :differs from the Nyaya-Vaisesika in this. 


respect. Pramàa .does:mot:inhere in puruga. It .is ‘simply ascribed to 
‘Transcendental ‘Consciousness. Vijfanabhiksu .has recourse to the 
chypothesis of cdouble »reflection. Transcendental Consciousness reflects 
:on:the mode ‘of intellect. Mode of:intellect -also-in-its turn, reflects.on 
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Transcendental consciousness. The logic behind these two hypotheses is 
that the image of Transcendental Consciousness is not identical with. 
- Transcendental Consciousness. It is à transformation of Intellect 
assuming the form of Transcendental Consciousness, Being a transfor- 
mation of Intellect the image itself is unconscious. It cannot reveal the 
mode of intellect. But Vijñanabhiksu says that this hypothesis of such 
image is necessary. Transcendental Consciousness reveals it as its object. 
' And this is known, as self-consciousness. Transcendental Conciousess 
directly knows itself as its object. But the eternal subject is never an 
‘object of itself. Therefore, Vijñána Bhiksu supposes that Tran scen- 
` dental Consciousness illumines its own image which passes as its own self. 
Suppose a man stands before a mirror and sees the image of his face and 
states that he is beholding his own face. Similarly, Transcendental 
` Consciousness reveals its own image and this illumination stands for self- 
consciousness, i.e. awareness of itself. The reflection of the mode of 
intellect on ‘Transcendental Consciousness is absolutely necessary for the 
illumination of the mode of intellect.  Vijfianabhiksu in order to 
strengthen his argument cites many similar examples. He states that the 
Sun or the Moon; is reflected on the vast sheet of transparent water ; the 
reflection of either ofthem is observed in the depth of the water. But 
the creatures living ‘within such water are not seen, Thus the image of 
the Sun or the Moon has no power to illumine objects. But the rays of 
the Sun or those of the Moon which come in contact with the surface of 
water illuminate water. They do' not penetrate within, consequently, the 
living creatures are not revealed. Whereas in the case of mirage the 


. vapour in association with sand dustetc. are ascribed to the rays of the ` 


Sun. They appear as water. Vijñāna Bhiksu’s contention is what is 
ascribed to illuminating agent is revealed.5 When the mode of intellect 
casts its reflection on Transcendental Consciousness it appears to belong 
to Transcendental Consciousness. So the mode of intellect -being 
ascribed to illumination par excellence is revealed. 


Vijfiana Bhiksu raises;the question whether a colourless object can 
cast reflection. He solves the problem fairly and squarely. He cites 
illustration to substantiate his hypothesis. The colour in question is 
not coloured. Its reflection on any transparent substance, such as 
looking glass etc. is noticed. Echo of a sound is the reflection of sound. 
Sound is colourless ‘being an attribute of the sky.. Vijfiana Bhiksu 
logically proves that echo is not a sound produced by its antecedent 
sound. It isa reflection of sound. | The synonyms of sound prove to 
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'the hilt that it is so. The terms *pratidhvani', ‘pratisvana’ etc begin 
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with ‘prati’ just like *prativimba'. Therefore, all of them should belong 
to the same catégory of reflection. He cites a verse from Yoga-Vasistha 
Ramayana to substantiate his hypothesis. The verse runs thus : 


“Tasmiméciddarpane sphare samastà vastudrstayah | 
Imastah prativimbanti sarasiva tatadrumah i 
(S.P.B. Ch.I. 87, Page—305) 


Here the term *Vastu drstayah' stands for the modes of 
intellect." Calcutta Edition-1360. B. S. They cast their reflection 
on the’ mirror in the shape of ‘Transcendental Consciousness. 
This is the central idea of the verse quoted above. All these 
arguments converge on the point that the modes of intellect cast 
their reflection on Transcéndental Consciousness for their illumination. 


` Transcendental Consciousness (Purusa) imitates them, i.e. the modes 


of intellect appeat to be the properties or states of Transcendental 
Consciousnéss since they are all illuminated. This is the sum and 
substance of the new hypothesis of mutual reflection as framed by 
Vijiana Bhiksu. ` 

Vijñāna Bhiksu in continuation of this topic criticizes the hypothesis 
of the Naiyáyikas and the Vai$esikas. The opponents hold that where 
the Soul is conjoined to an object the object is apprehended by the Soul. 
Vijfiána Bhiksu points out that the Soul is ubiquitous and consequently, 
itis conjoined to all the objects of the universe. Why does it reveal a 
particular object to the exclusion of all others? The possible answer ` 


“may be given by the Naiyüyikas and the Vaisesikas that the Soul as 


delimited by its instrument sense-organ is only revealed. But such an 
argument is not tenable. The sense organs cannot impose restriction 
upon the Soul in case of conjunction since it is their definition of an 
ubiquitous substance that an ubiquitous substance is conjoined to all 


objects of the Universe having limited extension. If restricted conjunc- 


tion is imposed upon the ubiquitous Soul it becomes actually a limited 
object. "Therefore, such a solution undermines the very basic conception 
of the Soul as-propounded by the Naiyàyikas and the Vaisesikas. There- 
fore, the hypothesis of conjunction as means to knowledge should be 
discarded. the only hypothesis is the hypothesis of representative 
consciousness, 

Every phenomenon of Consciousness is not self-conscious as the 
Buddhists advocate. If Consciousness is only short- lived then an 
endless series. of such phenomena is to be admitted. It is a gratuitous 


assumption. If one Transcendental Consciousness explains what the series 
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of innumerable'andé: short-lived phenomena of Consciousness is expécted'to 
“do then for the sake of parsimony-of assumption the Samkhyistassumption 


of Transcendental Consciousness isfar superior. ‘Moreover, .Conscious- 
ness is the :subject and the object. .If-itis object it should be treated 
as-unconseious. -And .Consciousness which ireveals such object is 


‘jiluminating. Therefore it becomes both partly conscious and partly 
unconscious matter. Concisousness goes down to the level of matter. 
This :is an absurd assumption.. Instead .of imaginary. distinction .a 
_ metaphysical distinction is the inevitable logical conclusion. Such an - 
.absurd conclusion should not be entertained by. any consistent Jogician 


ormetaphysician. .Moreover, the question .of relation between matter 
and Consciousness should also be solved. The.Buddhists evade the 


“issue and shut up their eyes .agatnst the inevitable.logical conclusion. 


They believe.that consciousness assumes the form of an object but 


remains pure.in character. This.isan absurd assumption, Is the form 
! . .` 
teal orimaginary ? .If the form is real then Consciousness. should cease ` 


to be Consciousness and become matter. If the from .is imaginary 
then no object is perceived. Only imagination rules supreme. Even 


“for argument’s sake if we take for granted the truth of the Buddhist 


assumption then the illumination of an óbject should assume the form— 


` “Tam such and such object", but not that “I know such and such 


l 


` subject”. “The Buddhists do not anticipate this objection and no hint 


at the solution of the problem has been offered by them. 


f Vijñāna Bhiksu.deals at a great.length with the topic on subject- 
object relation. Here; he ‘criticizes strongly the views of .the 
-Naiyáyikas -and particularly the views of the modern logicians. The 
modern logicians put forward many a hypothesis on this topic. Their 
contention is that a phenomenon of Consciousness reveals only its 


object. A relation of subject and‘object holds between them. The subject 


(Consciousness) is related to its object .by the relation of ‘Visayata’ 
(subject-object relation). The object is related to its subject (pheno- 


menon of Consciousness) by the relation of visayita (object-subject 
relation). What. is the nature of this relation? The old and modern 
.logicians hold that the subject. and object constitute subject object 


relation. In their own words it is a kind of ‘Svariipa’ relation: Svarüpa 
means that the locus of the relation relates itself to the corresponding 


term by its own self.. The modern logicians interfere and hold that the 
corresponding object which i is related and the locus constitute the said ` 


. rélation, i.e. pratiyogi' and anuyogi constitute the relation in question. 


Pratiyogi means the object which ‘is related and anuyogi ‘denotes the 
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locus.of this relation. But this is not the exact definition or description 
of the relation to be. defined or described. Aspects. of them (of the both 
terms) constitute the relation. The aspect means the Time and Space 
(specified) of the constituent. terms constitute the relation in question 
(subject-object relation). This definition or description is not. exact. 
When we say the consciousness of an object, the locus is not mentioned. 
The above definition of the relation is too narrow to be applicable to 
such cases. So modern logicians revise this definition and hold that 
either of the above two. terms. constitute- the relation in question. This 
definition is not very appropriate since if we accept the. above definition 
we are not in a position to use it as a general term. The 'pratiyogi', i.e. 
‘jfiana’ and *ásraya', i.e. the object itself are two distinct terms. They 
have no common property. Thus the relation. varies in every distinct 
case. The logical conclusion becomes inevitable that the subject-object 
relation is exclusively particular having no common property to unify 
all particular cases. Thus the visayata sambandha is bereft of its 
common character. The later logicians anticipate this absurd conclu- 
sion of the above views. Gadadhara and his followers hold that subject- 
object relation is a distinct relation, a class in itself. In that case we 
have to postulate a new hypothesis of relation over and above ‘Svariipa’ 
relation. Vijfiana Bhiksu finding such an absurd conclusion holds that 
subject-object relation is constituted by the form of the object assumed 
by the mode of intellect. and nothing else. In that case the form of 
Intellect is a general term which is applicable to all modes of intellect 
which is characterised by the form of the object. This is the sense of 
Vijfiàna Bhiksu’s contention in a nut-shell.? 

‘Vijfiana Bhiksu pays little attention to the problem of validity or 
truth of a piece of knowledge. Vacaspati Miéra partially discusses the 
problem. In connection with the problem of the validity of the Vedas 
Vacaspati Migra holds that the validity of the Vedas is self-evident. 
Validity is intrinsic in the Vedas and its requires no additional factor 
for its appearance. Vacaspati Misra simply follows the footsteps of 
Kumiarila Bhatta and borrows his ideas in toto. So far as. the validity of 
perception and inference is concerned he does not bother. Most. prob- 
ably he is aware of the fact that empirical perception and inference 
based upon such perception are illusory from the. metaphysical point of 
view. When we have discussed the inevitable nature of transcendental 
illusion their validity has no stable foundation to stand upon. The 
knowledge derived from Verbal Testimony’ including the Vedas suffers 
from the same defect from the metaphysical point of view. In this 
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case Vacaspati Misra is keen to point out that the validity of the Vedas 
is self-evident. Empirical perception and inference are also valid in 
their own sphere, i.e. in the sphere of empirical knowledge. The pro- 
blem should have been discussed by Vacaspati Misra. Most probably 
he extends the self-évidence of the Vedas to perception and inference, 
because the perceptüal and inferential knowledge of the Samkhya system 
is different from that of the Naiyàyikas. We shall discuss this point 
later on in the topic of perception and inference. These two pieces of 
knowledge are like *anuvyavasaya' of the Nyaya school. In the Tat- 
paryatika of Vacaspati Misra on the “Nydyavarttika” Vacaspati Miéra 
holds that their truth is self-evident. He subscribes most probably to 
the same conclusion here in *Tattvakaumudi", He also admits that 
many problems of perception and inference have been discussed by 
himself in the above work (Tütparyatika). 


Raja in his “Yukti Dipika” does not raise the problem of the nature ` 


of truth of different ‘species of valid knowledge. Gaudapáda and 
. Mathara do not raise their little finger to discuss this problem. 


In the Samkhya Sūtra the Sütrakára does not mention the problem 
` by name. But hé has given sufficient hint at the problem. Here the 
| Sütrakára admits the self-evident truth of the Vedas.3? It is intrinsic 

in character and owes its existence to its own cause. Vijfiána Bhiksu 
does not develop. this idea, So far as the truth of perception and 
inference is concered the Sūtra cidavasano bhogah (S. S. Chap. I. 104) 
throws a sufficient light on the solution of the problem.!* All our 
experience is appropriated by Transcendental Consciousness. "Therefore, 
they (Perception and Inference) are also absolutely true being merged in 
the Ultimate Reality, namely, Transcendental Consciousness. The 
Sütrakára throws a new light on the solution of the question of the 
validity. of all different types of empirical valid knowledge. Vifijana- 
Bhiksu has failed in utilising it. i 


In the Yoga System the problem has not beeq specifically discussed, 

But a hint has been given. The Yoga literature admits that God is the 
author of the Vedas. ' From this the extrinsic character of the truth of 
the Vedas follows. The Süutrakara follows the footsteps of ‘Aksapada’, 
` the author of the Nydya Sütra. From this we may guess that the Yoga 
Sitrakdra admits the extrinsic character of all the valid empirical 
knowledge. The silence of the commentators in this topic is also suffi- 
ciently suggestive. The commentators are in favour of self-evident 
character of truth of the Vedas and most probably of other types of 
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valid knowledge. They cannot disobey the view of the Sitrakdra but 
atsame time they are not prepared to sacrifice their own views. There- 
fore, the best way for them is to remain silent on this topic. 


Some critical observers do not accept the interpretation of the 
Sümkhya Sūtra as given by Vijñana Bhiksu. We shall discuss the view 
of the critical Observers and discuss the problem afresh afterwards. 


Among the critical observers Balaráma  Udásina occupies the 
foremost place. He criticizes trenchantly the hypothesis of double reflec- 
tion as offered by Vijfiana Bhiksu, He first quotes the traditional view of 
the predecessors whose authority cannot be called into question. He 
. Cites passages from Pafica$ikha's apphorisms and Vyàsadeva's commen- 
tary to show the hollowness of Vijfiana Bhiksu's interpretation. 
In his opinion Transcendental Consciousness casts its reflection on the 
mode of intellect and transcendental illusion takes place in the wake. 
What follows from this transcendental illusion is this that the-properties 
of the Intellect are ascribed to the image of Transcendental Conscious- 
ness and that the mode of intellect appears to be conscious, What is 
ascribed to the image of Transcendental Consciousness is also ascribed 
to Transcendental consciousness. He cites popular examples to 
illustrate his point. When the Moon casts its reflection on the dancing 
wave of a river the image of the Moon quivers (candrah kampate). 
Other illustrations point to the same result. Similarly, here, we all 
think that Transcendental Consciousness is the knower. So the-epithet 
'Pauruseyaécittavrtti bodhah' has been asserted by Vyasadeva. (Y.B. on 
Ch.L7.). The literal meaning of ‘Pauruseyo bodhah’ should not be 
taken into consideration. Moreover, Vijfiana Bhiksu himself is not self- 
consistent. In one place he holds that Transcendental Consciousness 
is only witness (saksi) unruffled (Suddha) by the modes of intellect. In 
` another place he holds that Purusa is the true knower (praméata). 
The anticlimax of Vijfidna Bhiksu's interpretation is noticed in the 
interpretation of the ' sütra—''Cidavasánobhogab" (S. S. Ch. I. 104)— 
Transcendental Consciousness appropriates the modes .of the intellect. 
Vijfiana Bhiksu is not careful enough to solve the possible charge of 
' self-contradiction. Balarama Udásina aptly points out the self-contra- 
'diction shown already. He also interpretes the triumphant card of 
Vijñana Bhiksu, namely the vérse of the Yoga Vaésistha Ramayana.'* 
Here the term ‘ciddarpana’ denotes only the image of Transcendental 
Consciousness, but not Transcendental Consciousness. Now, 


Balarima Udāsina  re-examines another strong argument of 
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Vijfiana Bhiksu. According to Vijñána Bhiksuthe image of Transcenden- 
tal Consciousness is not identical with Transcendental Consciousness. 
If it is not identical with Transcendental Consciousness it cannot 
be conscious. Therefore, it. is unconscious. How. does it become 
representative of Transcendental Consciousness? Here Balardma 
Udasina only says the image of Transcendental Consciousness is not like 
the other images of unconscious matter. It is something else. Regarding 
` this point we can observe that his argument is not very strong. But 
one thing may be stated in his favour that what is ascribed to this image 
` is popularly atributed to Transcendental Consciousness. Therefore, 
even if image is unconscious no serious problem arises since Transcen- 
dental Consciousness which is illumination par excellence illumines the 
` mode-of the intellect. It matters little whether the image of. Transcen- 
denta! Consciousness reveals the mode of intellect or not. Transcendental 
Consciousness being ubiquitous is also present there. No service of the 
image is required. But in the case of the Moon or the Sun they are not 
ubiquitous. Their image does not reveal the inner surface of water and 
the rays of the Sun do not come into contact with the inner surface. 
So itis easy to ascertain why the inner surface of water is not illumina- 
ted. But in this case of the illumination of the mode of the intellect no 
such difficulty arises., Moreover, both Vijfiana Bhiksu and his critic 
admit that Transcendental Consciousness reveals the mode of a particular 
Intellect. Therefore, considering all aspects of the problem we may 
modestly say that Vijfiana Bhiksu's position is shaky, l 


In the “Pirnima” sub-commentary on  Váücaspati Miéra’s 
“Tattvakaumudi” by the Late M. M. Pajicinana Tarkaratna, 
Vijiiana Bhiksu’s hypothesis of double reflection has been criticised. He 
observes cases of double reflection in mirrors which stand face to face. 
An endless series of ‘such reflection becomes inevitable. In this case 
also such an innumerable series of mutual reflections will continue 
without knowing a stop. Vijfiana Bhiksu does not anticipate such a 
‘possible objection. He does not try to solve the question. Of course, 
Gamges$a Upadhyaya in the first part of his “Tattva cint@mani” solves a 
similar problem in case of an objection of endless series of 'anuvyavasüyas' 
which follow inevitably from his ( Garhgega’s ) hypothesis of 
‘anuvyavasdya’.t* But Vijñana Bhiksu cannot utilize this solution since 
according to him Transcendental Consciousness is not an active agent 
and consequently, can play no part to stop the endless series of 
reflections. _ a : 


io 
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Vijäāna Bhiksu ‘is innocent of the views of the modern physics: 
Image without the ‘aid of light is not at all possible. The image of an 
object takes place by the wave of light shooting from an object which is 
reflected. Reflection or refraction are the outcome of the action and 
reaction of the medium of reflection of the wave of the light which comes 
into contact with the medium of reflection. Suppose a mirror is a 
medium of reflection. When the wave of light comes from.an object it 
penetrates and goes back towards the perceiver, meets with the eyes of ` 
the perceiver the object appears to be reflected to him. The image is 
noticed in'a small portion of the mirror. When the light of the Sun 
does not retard back refraction takes place. The whole mirror appears 
to be the object which is, reflected. In case-of refraction ‘we know that 
the surface of the mirror looks like the Sun. In the present context 
light has no.part to plav since the so-called reflection of Transcendental 
Consciousness takes place within our body where no ray of light reaches. 
Therefore, the supposition of reflection is absurd from the scientific point 
of view. The explanation neither of Vacaspati Misra nor of Vijňāna Bhi- 
ksu is satisfactory. Therefore, single reflection and double reflection are 
all unscientific hypotheses. The Samkhyists should revise their hypothesis 
in order to satisfy the mind of the modern critic. 


Madhusüdana Sarasvati even without being aware of the hypothesis 
of modern science suggests a new solution of the problem in question. 
According to him the. mode of intellect  delimits Transcendental 
Cocsciousness and ascribes its property to Transcendental Consciousness, 
What is ascribed to Transcendental Consciousness is illuminated, The 
reason of illumination has been well explained by Vijfiana Bhiksu when 
he cites the illustration of mirage.!* Therefore, abandoning ` the 
hypothesis of reflection if we combine the suggestion of Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati with that of Vücaspati Misra a possibility of explaining 
satisfactorily the problem may be suggested to satisfy the modern critics, 
The reflection’ theory is merely symbolic. It should not be taken 
literally. ‘The meaning of double reflection is also symbolic. It means 
that the mode should be ascribed to Transcendental Consciousness but 
not to any other representative of Transcendental Consciousness. The 
critics of Vijfiana Bhiksu are equally innocent of modern science, They 
take the literal sense of the reflection theory and waste their time and 
energy for nothing. Vijfíána Bhikgu's double reflection theory i is signi» 
ficant though not literally true. 


If the hypothesis of double reflection is discarded how does non- 
Cermis between Purusa and the Intellect take place? What is 


i 
$ 
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the basis of transcendental illusion? The hypothesis of reflection’ satis- 


factorily answers these two questions. The ‘possible solution may be’ 


suggested thus: The basic nescience- ‘Avidya’ is responsible for the 


non-apprehension of difference between Primordial Matter and Purusa. 


This nescience is beginningless, Therefore, difficulty docs not arise. But 


if we goastep further then a real solution of the problem should be 


givén tothe satisfaction of all disbelievers. Let us try to solve the 
problem without a reference to the assumption of the Samkhya and Yoga 
systems. It is easily acceptablé to all that Transcendental Consciousness 
is beyond the ken of Intellect. The modes of intellect are attributed to 


Transcendental Consciousness which is delimited by it. In this situation. 


the modes of intellect are illuminated. The natural belief ofa man of 
common sense will be that the modes of intellect are themselves consci- 
ous. From the metaphysical point of view we know that the modes of 
intellect are unconscious. Now the awareness of the modes must be 
explained satisfactorily. The ouly possible solution will be that 
Transcendental Consciousness imitates the modes of intellect and is not 
differentiated from them because of its intrinsic nature. Illumination 
cannot accidentally take place. Transcendental Consciousness is ‘only 


illumination par excellence. Therefore, the non-discrimination between 


Transcendental Consciousness and the modes of intelleat can only furnish 
us with the exact reply. The definition of ‘asmit&é’ as given in the 
Yogasütra of Pataiijali suggests the above solution.!5 This is the work- 
ing hypothesis of giving a rational explanation. But during the 
passage of next life there must be some cause which determines the fate 


ofthe deceased person, Here basic nescience can only give the proper. 


reply to the inquisitive mind. This nescience is not such -illusory 
knowledge as is experienced. Itisan impression of illusory knowledge 
which clings to our subtle body or the Intellect and decides the fate of a 
dead person in the next life. This impression becomes vivid and takes 
some other from in a living creature when he expriences an object. 


In the Yogasūtra illusory knowledge is defined thus—“Viparyayo 
mithyajfianamatadripa pratistham". (Y. S. Chap. 1.8). Here the most 
common synonym of 'viparyaya' is ‘bhrama’. Why does the Sitrakara 
select some other synonym ; ? Which is more popular? “The secret of 
his selection lies in this'that the term ‘viparyaya’ is more suitable than 
and so preferable to ‘‘bharma’. The very definition clarifies it. The 
definition *mithyajfianam", which denotes such knowledge as does not 
correspond to the object it reveals. The explanation of ‘mithyajfiana’ 
has been given by the compound 'atadrüpa pratistham’. This compound 


A. 
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word ,denotes the bare denial (prasahya pratisedha). It denies that the 
reference of the knowledge to its object is absurd, i.e. it does not refer to 
the object which should be well presented to Consciousness. What an 
experiencer does in case ofillusory knowledge. He attributes the form. 
of the knowledge to the object in spite of seizing the form of .an object. 
‘Doubt’ is also another form of illusory knowledge. Here there is a 
oscillation between two forms, i.e. predicates from the Nydya-Vaiéesika 
point of view. But how does the mode of intellect acquire the form 
which is absent in the object? The explanation has not been given by 
the commentators including Vyasadeva himself. The possible explana- 
tion would be malobservation of the yonder object due to some subject- 
ive or objective factor. And some other attributes are noticed to revive 
the impression of a similar object perceived before. Then memory 
supplies the form. Though illusory experience appears to be very 
immediate, yet, it is not immediate. Subconscious mind plays its part. - 
to supply the object which is experienced. This illusory knowledge 
does-not come into being contradicting the true knowledge. Whereas: 
the true knowledge always comes into being contradicting the illusory 
knowledge. Therefore, illusory knowledge is weaker than true exprience. 


The classification of illusory knowledge has been given in a detailed 
manner in the 'Yogasutra' Sámkhyakàrikà and Samkhyasütra. The 
*asmità" is the first effect of basic illusory knowledge which mistakes 
the objects other than the Soul for the Soul and so on. In case of 
‘asmita’ the modes of the intellect which are illumined are represrented 
as identical with the experiencer, i.e. the subject, represented in the narrow 
field of illusory knowledge. The illusory knowledge extends beyond 
the narrow sphere. We misidentify the Soul with *avyakta', i.e. Primor- 
dial Matter, the Intellect, the empirical Ego and five suitable elements, - 
They envelop the true knowledge and consequently, it acquires an. 
appropriate designation viz., ‘Tamas’ (darkness). As darkness veils 


` all the objects so the illusory knowledge covers the true object, i.e. the 


Soul and it admits of eightfold division. 


“Moha” follows Tamas as its corollary. The term ‘moha’ denotes 
misrepresentation of the properties of the Intellect as those of the Soul 
such as—a faculty of being very small, of being very great and so on. 
‘Moha’ is an illustration of ‘asmita’. The illustrations of ‘moha? have 
been gathered from the celestial region. The gods acquire many super- 
powers and become conceited thereby. And they falsely think they 'are 
immortal as they possess such super-powers and indulge in egotism, 


N 
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The objects have two broad divisions. One class includes earthly 
objects. These objects are scent, taste, colour, touch and sound. The 
earthly objects are not so subtle as the corresponding celestial objects 
are. Therefore, the objects have been stated as ten. The passion 


_for the enjoyment of'these objects is called *mahümoha'. This 'maha-. 


‘moha’ admits ofa tenfold division. Love is invariably connected with 
hatred. When one passionately loves an object of enjoyment he is afraid 


of its hindrance and the enjoyer generally becomes suspicious of . 


molestation by other rivals and cherishes hatred against them. This 
hatred has been termed as ‘tamisra’. Now, let us see its subdivisions. 


Generally, the ten. objects-are the covetable ones as well as the means - 


to the enjoyment of such object is superior power admits of eightfold 


division. Therefore, a careful enjoyer should guard him against the . 


persons who are fond of these objects and also against the persons 
who are possessed of super-powers. Thus his hatred is directed against 
the passionate lovers of these objects and the superior persons endowed 
with super human ‘powers. So he cherishes hatred against eighteen 
types of persons. "This hatred admits of eighteen subdivisions. 


Fear has been: described as “andhatamisra”. This fear is not 


ordinary fear of death. So the term “andha tamisra” has been used in 
stead of the common term “maranatrasa”—fear of death. The gods 
enjoy various objects earthly and celestial by means of their eightfold 


superior power. They apprehend danger from the demons who by their. 


strength deprive them of the pleasure of enjoyment. This fear, 
apprehensive of loss of enjoyments has been expressed by the term. 
*andhatamisra". It: ‘admits of eighteen subdivisions like “mahamoha”. 


The term “klesa” means such states of mind which affict the Soul, 
This “kleśa” admits of five broad divisions—' avidya’, ‘asmita’, ‘raga’, 
'dvesa' and ‘abhinivesa’. This has been said in an abstract manner. The 
concrete illustration ‘of them gathered from the denizens of the different 


worlds: are found. in the works, such as—Samkhya Karika,?¢ ‘Samkhya. 


Sitra’ and other commentaries on the Yoga-Sitra. 


From a different ` angle of vision illusion has been treated by the 
Vedantins, Naiydyikas and the Buddhists. Let us discuss some relevant 
point in this hypothesis of illusion and concentrate our attention on the 
efficacy of the discussion of the topic of illusion at all. ‘The definition 
of :illusion as given by the Vedántins will not be discussed here since it 
is of no usetoihe Samkhyists. The classification of illusion as offered 


by them is the recent topic which deserves attention. Illusion has been 
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divided into two broad, divisions from à definite perspective. Illusion: 
must be either conditional. or unconditional. The conditional illusion: 
has been- termed’ as *sopüdhika'. When object is placed in close proxi- 
mity to a transparent object the property of the object appears to be 
transferred to the transparent object. The transparent object is coloured 
by the colour of the adjacent object." This adjacent which transfers 


its colour to another object is called *upádhi'—an adjunct. Under this 


condition the illusion in question takes place. So it is called. conditional 
illusion or .“‘sopadhika bhrama". Let us take an illustration. A red 
flower is placed on a spot where.a piece of crystal exists. The piece of 
crystal appears to be red. When. the red flower is removed from the 
spot it gets back its original transparent colour. In order to remove 
such illusion the removal of the adjunct is essential. Simply true 
knowledge cannot dispel such illusion. Another illustration is the Sun is 
moving round the earth. The motion of the earth is transferred to the 
Sun. If we go above the surface of the earth we shall not see that the 

Sun revolves round the earth. I 


Another type of illusion is called ‘Nirupadhika bhrama’, i.e. 
unconditional illusion.: An illustration of such'an illusion is very hard 
to cite. A solitary example may be cited as the blue colour of the 


‘ocean. If we-collect some portion of-water in-a bottle and pour it on 


our folded palm we shall see that the water is not blue. No condition ‘is 
found to ‘explain it. So it is called as ‘nirupadhika bhrama’: Is 
hallucination an illustration of 'nirupadhika' illusion? Hallucination 
really corresponds to ‘niradhisthana bhrama’, ie. illusion which has no 


‘locus to stand upon. From the realistic point of view hallucination 


means the illusion of the subject. But such an illusion is not admitted 
by them. In every case of illusion the predicate is only misinterpreted. 
The-subject remains object of true’ knowledge. Thus every illusion is 
only partly illusory. "Whereas in case of hallucination it is absolutely 
false. It is not a case of misinterpretation. The realists do not admit 
the truth of this hypothesis of hallucination. Evesy hallucination has 
its subject. Hallucination is not ‘nirupadhika bhrama’ since in case 
of ‘nirupidhika bhrama’ there is a subject which is misinterpreted. Tlie 
water of the ocean is misinterpreted as blue. But we assign no reason 
for its blue colour. 


From a dtfferent point of view illusion may- be classified, namely, 


*Bhárya' and aupadhika aharya’. 'Ahürya' means a deliberate misinter- 


pretation of'a fact in spite of our true knowledge of the fact. We know 
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the’ image. of a deity is made up of store or clay and so on. It is 
unconscious absolutely. But we; in.spite of this true knowledge, cherish 
the false idea deliberately that it is omriiscient and so op. When we see 

a lean and thin person and we say deliberately that he is very strong and 
stout, it is as of ‘aharya bhrama'. Similarly in our verbal usage we A 
describe our preceptor as father.. This i is also a case of ‘aharya bhrama’. 


"Ki is also very difficult to cite an illustration of ‘sopadhika ühárya- 
bhrama’. ‘Some illustrations have been given in some works on Indian 
Philosophy by some Indian scholars, “One of the illustrations is that 
when we press the eye-ball with the tip of the finger and look at the moon 
we behold two moons instead of one. But here the pressure by the 
finger on the eye-ball i is the condition which causes such illusory vision. 

So it should be included in the class of ‘Sopadhika bhrama', If a man 
knows for certain! that the moonis one but deliberately wishes to 
see the double vision it is an illustration of ° Sopadhika aharya bhrama’. ad 
Only one illustration is possible from the point of view of a magician d 
when he creates miraculous phenomena and enjoys the fun of his magical 
power knowing full: well that such facts do not exist. He-behaves like 

a man: under the sway of illusion. Thisi is an illustration of eopadhiks 
‘aharya bhrama'. a AA 


"The Buddhists have classified illusion from the pragmatic point of 
view. Ifa person who witnesses an illusory object ‘proceeds to have 
jt, he is disappointed. ‘In that case itis an illustration of ‘Visamvadi 
‘bhrama’. And when a person sees the rays of a gem from a distance 
‘and takes it to be ‘a gem and proceeds to have it crowned with success, 
‘ice, he gets hold of a gem. This is an illustration of *Samvadi bhrama’. 
‘But such classification of illusion from the pragmatic point of view is 
“not tenable. ‘From the logical point of view thé rays are presented to 
"our eyes from a distance. We misinterpret it as a gem. When we 
"perceive the rays we know that they are not a gem: Therefore, whether 
we get a gem or not matters: little from the logical point of view. 


. The conditiond of illusions have not been thoroughly discussed i in 
the Samkhya and Yoga literature. In the Nyàya and Vedanta literature 
_ this topic has been; discussed to a great length. This deficiency of the 
` Sàmkhya and Yoga systems should have been made up by the commenta- 
tors. They fail in discharging their duty. The subjective and objective 
factors which are responsible for illusory. experience are easily known by 

-ali.' When we see two parallel railway lines running straight upto a fair 
: distance we see themias ‘meeting ata point.. If we go to the place we 


, ' 
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see that they run parallel. Similarly, from a distance a big hill looks 


- small, a large tree looks short, a big cow. looks like a calf and so on. 
"These ‘are the objective factors; distance is“ responsible for this small 


appearance, Similarly, the Sun looks so small. ‘Is it so small? We 
know from the scientific literature that it is enormously big, The Moon 


- also looks small. But it is not so small as it appears tous. When light 


is insufficient we fail to notice an object properly. The subjective 
factors come in and mould the mode of intellect according to some 
definite laws. The laws have not been stated in Samkhya literature. 
So we are sorry to say that Sámkhya literature does not throw sufficientt 
light on the topic of illusion though it is important from the "moral 
point of, view. The utility of discussion of the topic of illusion 
deserves special. attention for our moral uplift.. A man is a born 
materialist. He forms all his habits centering round his body ; his sense- 
organs act as directors and guide to his plan and problem of life, A man 
uninitiated into spiritual culture attaches much importance to the well- 
being of his body and sense-organs and material.properity which assures 
Him of creature comforts and peaceful life on earth. They prefer 
physicians to preceptor, lawyers to moralists and so on. This is the 
attitude of the common man. They are all under the sway of illusion as 
they all suffer from all the five ‘kleSas’, i. e. afflictions of the mind. If we 
carefully analyse the essence of worldly life then we will be able to 
ascertain the limitations of earthly enjoyment and listen to the cry for 
betterment and perfection as the ultimate goal. Joy and sorrow, sound 
health and disease, waxing and wasting of body and such other opposite 


pairs follow in close succession. Old age and death are the inevitable 
' consequences of earthly life. Therefore, ignorant people may be contented 
„with their illusory view of life. But a rational thinker takes the problem 
-seriously and ponders over it. His mature judgements strengthened by 
-scriptural instructions compel him to embrace spritualism and receive 


lessons from a competent preceptor to follow the right direction of 
spiritual aspirations. His main object, will be to discriminate between 


self and not-self. Not-self includes body, sense-organs, motor-organs, 


inner organ (Manas), empirical Self, Intellect and Primordial Matter, 


“But to realize the self is a very difficult task until and unless the mystic 


intuition of the Soul takes place illusion will persists. “Theoretical know- 


¿ledge cannot dispel perceptual illusion. Thus we see illusion creates a 
“great havoc in our moral life.. And we are to undergo a hard struggle 


; to dispel the basic illusion which is at the root of all troubles. Moreover, 


: the. old habit .of thinking has. left impressions . for innumerable, years. 


a 3 
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These impressions ‘constitute the unconscious mind: Théy exercise 
influence which is: beyond ourcontrol Therefore, new habits of - thinks 
ing are to be cultivated. Repeated intuitions are necessary for depositing 
impressions which in course of time will be competent enough to subdue 
the influence of illusory knowledge. When the sruggle between the two 
different sets. is completed earthly life terminates automatically with-an < 
illumination. This illumination i is due to Transcendental. Consciousness 
when it is dissociated with its adjunct absolutely.!" 


; In Indian Philosophical literature the typical theories of ‘illusion’ 
have been discussed. The technical term they use is known as 
‘Khyativada’. The term ‘Khyati’ deserves interpretations. ‘Khyati’ 
means the presentation of an object. The brevity of the term plays an 
important part in its acceptance. All different’ theories of illusion are 
expressed by comp ound words, the succeeding components or which are 
invariably ‘Khyati-vada’, and the antecedent component of which 
signifies the essence of the theory in question. Let us illustrate this point. 
with reference to the different khyativadas. 


> po 
| “ASATKHYATIVADA” 


.'The. compound , word is ‘Asatkhyativada’. The term ‘asat’ is the 
antecedent component of the compound word. ‘Asat’ means unreal. 
The unreal object is presented to our Consciousness in case of illusion. 
The knowledge of the unreal is the net result of ‘Asat khyativida’, The 
upholders of this view, a section ofthe Buddhists hold that the unreal 
‘object, namely, the identity of ‘silver’ with *this'—a real object is revealed 
inanillusion. The illusory judgement *this is silver implies that ‘this’ 
is identical with ‘silver’.. Such identity is absolutely unreal, But this 
unreal ‘silver’ as identical with 'rhis'.is presented to our Consciousness. 
‘This’ here stands for a mother of pearl. . It is real something. But in 


illusory experience its ‘identity with: silver is cognised. This is the sum. 
- and substance of * Asatkhyátivà da". - 


The Sāmkhya Sūtra criticizes this view in-its aphorism—Nasatah 
Khyànam nrérmga vat", (S. S. Ch. V.52). An unreal object is never 
‘presented to our Consciousness. Nobody expériences the sky flower, 

"the-horn: of a man aad so on. Similarly, "rajatábhinnasuktib" being 


1 
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unreal cannot be apprehended. The very premise of ‘asatkhyativada’ is 
baseless, Therefore, the theory of illusion stands upon a hollow basis. 
It is not acceptable to the rational mind, 


p | 
SATKHYATIVADA 


E 


Sámkhyaéütra then criticizes the extreme opposite view, namely, 


*Satkhyátivàda'. Even the object of illusory experience is real. It is 


called illusory. Because the degree of reality of an object is not up to 
the mark. When the degree of reality of an object is less it is called 


,mithya" (the object of illusory experienc). ‘But it is not basically 


different from a real object since it possesses some element of reality. 
Let us illustrate our point. Tn case of ‘this is silver’, ‘this’ a piece of 
mother of pearl is presented as ‘silver’. The real silver has greater 
proportion of reality, whereas silver in a piece of mother of pearl has 
small quantity of silver. It possesses some properties like its shining- 
ness of peculiar white colour etc. This is the implied meaning of 
*Satkhyativàda'. “The Sütrakára subjects this theory to close scrutiny 
and gives his verdict that such a theory is not tenable. No real object 
in the universe is contradicted. Similarly, the knowledge of such an 
object is not contradicted. But the contradiction of an illusory 
judgement is universally accepted. Therefore, such a theory is: not 
tenable.!5 


Aniruddha Bhatta, the Vrttikàra of' — À interprets the 


'"Sütra ih a different way. In his opinion the ‘Satkhyati’ is another 


name of *Asatkhyativada'. The Prabhakaras in order to check the 


- influence of subjective idealism gives a rude shock to the very foundation 
“of Subjective Tdealism (Vijfíanavada). The Buddhists build their 
` system of idealism upon illusion, dream and such other phenomena. 


Prabhakaras are the first to mention that there are extra mental real 


- objects in the Universe. Even illusion refers to such objects. Similarly, 
` dream experience is also based upon real objects as its basis. ‘Akhyati’ 
` means non-apprehension of differences between direct presentation dnd 
: memory (smrti). Mutilated memory (Smrti pramosa)is hard to distin- 
` guish from ‘direct awareness of an object. The memory of silver and 


the presentation of mother of pearl take place at a. quick succession. 


"These two different activities of mind are-not distinctly revealed. Because 
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memory of silver always involves a reference to the past experience of 
an object, namely, silver (here), Here the reference. to experience 
‘silver’ is deleted, so memory of silver does not possess the distinctive 
feature of memory. These two pieces of knowledge appear to be identi- 
cal owing to non-discrimination of difference. 


Aniruddha Bhatta criticizes this view. His main déiesdon to this 
hypothesis is that the judgement of illusion is invariably contradicted. 
Nobody can gainsay it. But if we accept the truth of the hypothesis of 
‘Akhyati vada’ .such contradiction is not possible. No judgement can 
‘invalidate another true experience. ‘Akhyativdda’ as it, stands has no 
element of illusion. in it. Therefore, this hypothesis is contradicted by 
experience, ' 


,  Vij&ünabhiksu in his Piae Bhasya’ on the ‘Samkhya Sütra' 
Miterpreis differently Satkyativàda. He refers to the hypothesis of 
"Ràmánuja. . Some. other early Vaisnavas also hold a similar view. . He 
follows the track of Sütrakara. If the object of illusion is real it cannot 
be contradicted. It is admitted by. all that an illusory judgement is 


contradicted. As the basic nature of an illusion is not satisfied by this - 


` hypothesis, it is not acceptable. We shall discuss later on the reason 


for the omission of ‘Akhyativada’ in the ‘Pravacana Bhasya’ of. Vijfidna- ` 


_ bhikgu and its criticism. 


IH W dh d 
“ANIRVACYAVADA” 


The Anirvacyavada of the Sathkarite Advaitins plays an important 
role in the development of their metaphysical doctrine. ' The solid 
foundation of their Advaitism is constituted by the theory of illusion. 
: Let us put in a nuti shell the essence of ‘Anirvacyavada. - An object is 
_ presented to our consciousness, It is only experienced by the- perceiver 
whereas other perceiver may perceive it differently. Therefore, the 
. essence of this object, ie, the reality of the object lies in presentation 
' only. It reminds us of the hypothesis of Barkley—the British Idealist. 
From the Advaita point of view the object is contradicted but not.is 
. knowledge, When it is presented, presentation is true. But the. object 
- is contradicted when we perceive that it is so and so, but not as it has 
: been taken to be.. Let us take a concrete example. The judgement ‘this 


is silver’ which refers to a mother of pearl So far as presentation is 
i 
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concerned it lasts for sometime and has passed away. No subsequent 
judgement can contradict it, since it-is absent.at that time. What 
remains is the object. The object is contradicted when ‘this’. is closely 
perceived. The existence of silver which has been attributed to silver 
is now contradicted by the true judgement. And whatis the nature of 
the silver in question since it is presented to consciousness it is not 
unreal. ` But itis not real also since it is contradicted subsequently. 
A real, object does never cease to exist. Therefore, it mediates between 
unreality and, reality. Such an object cannot be logically defined. The 
logic which obeys the law of contradiction fails to define it. Therefore 
the Advaitins hold that such objects are indefinable.!? 


The Sámkhya sütrakàra, its Vrittikara Aniruddha Bhatta and 


' Vijfiana Bhiksu the Bhäsyakāra criticizes the hypothesis of the Advatins. 


The main argument of them is that all conjecture (supposition) must be 
based upon solid rock of facts. No indefinable fact is noticed in the 
Universe. Therefore, the ‘Anirvacaniya vada’ of the Vedantists is 
baseless. They admit a third grade of reality, namely, ‘pratibhasika 
satta’ which belongs to illusory objects as long as they are perceived, 
But the Advaitins do not duly consider the other possibility of the 
form of the mode of intellect since the form may not due to the object. 
As in dream the dream objects, have forms. These forms are not 
extra-mental. Similarly, the illusory experience may have forms due to 
the influence of impressions etc. This point has not been closely 
examined and other possibilities have not been ruled out by them. 


The criticism of Vrttikara and Bhasyakara is not ‘very penetrating. 
It is simply a summary disposal of the hypothesis in question. In many 
classical works of the Advaitins ‘Anirvacyavada’ has a developed form. 
Both those commentators are innocent of such rich literature and do 
not tackle the hypothesis as they should have done. 


IV 
“ANYATHAKHYATIVADA” 


The hypothesis of illusion which has been framed by the Nyàaya- 


` Vaisesika system is known an 'Anyathákhyativüda'. This hypothesis 


has been accepted by Patañjali in his Yoga Sūtra and Kumárila Bhatta 


-in his Mimamsavarttika. ` Some other realists also subscribe to this view. 


This hypothesis has been discussed throughly in many classical Works 
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of Nyüya-Vai$esika systems of thought. The - Sámkhyasütraküra 
criticizes this view in this Sūtra. *Naànyathakhyátisvavaco vyaghàatàt". 
(S.S.Ch.V.55). His very brief criticism is that an object cannot be 
-presented to consciousness as something else, Therefore, the very title 
of the hypothesis involves self-contradiction. An object is presented to 
our Consciousness 'along with its peculiar individuality and its common 
element (Universal). But it is never presented to our Consciousness as 
something else. The compound word ‘Anyathakhyati’ implies that. an 
object is presented to consciousness as some other object. The very 
meaning: of the compound word exposes self-contradiction involved.in 
itself. Aniruddha Bhatta and Vijfiána Bhiksu simply paraphrase the 
Sutra. The real contention of the Naiyàyikas is not stated in their 
commentaries. They simply play upon. words without making. an 
attempt at understanding the inner significance of the hypothesis in 
question. The Naiyayikas explain the possibility .of such presentation 
by means of.supernormal contact (jfianalaksana sannikarsa) From the 
point of view of the modern psychology a judgement of illusion is an 
illustration of knowledge by complication. The commentators do not 
‘prefer to it. They take a superficial view of ‘Anyathakhyati’ and 
criticize it with cheap logic. But they do not consider what will 
“be the fate of Yoga Darsana if Anyathakhyati is not accepted.?? 
Vijñána Bhiksu knows it and takes it when he distinguishes between 
Samkhya explanation of ‘aviveka’ and that of ‘aviveka’ of the Yoga 
school.?! Silence is the best remedy where the critic is faced with 
an impasse. 


à ¥ a 
“SADASATKHYATI VADA” 


As soon as we- read the sūtra which discusses ‘the Samkhya 
hypothesis of illusion the impression looms large in our mind that the 
hypothesis in question is a combination of the first two hypotheses. But 
a critical reflection reveals that this is a misnomer. The best suggestive 
expression should be *tAdhyasta sarhsarga khyativada”. The Sütrakàra 


‘olds that the hypotheses in question is only logically tenable since it. 


admits the possibility of contradiction and at the same time advocates the 
.non-contradiction of a real object. ` Let us explain ‘the position of the 
-‘Siitrakara in clear terms; The Sütra runs thus: ‘‘Sadasat khyatribadha- 
: Bàdhat". (S.S.-Ch. V. 56). . Whénever.àn object is presented to our 
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consciousness it has two elements, namely, the subject and the predicate. 
The subject is called *dharmi' and the predicate is called ‘vidheya’. 
Here the relation between the subject and the predicate is not real. 
Some other relation is ascribed to the subject. ‘This is silver’ is an 
illusory judgement. ‘This’ is the subject, ‘silver’ is the predicate and ‘is’ 
is the copula. In case of true perception this copula stands for the 
relation of identity. ‘This’ means the yonder object. And ‘silver’ 
stands for silverness, ‘Silverness’ is related to ‘this’ by the relation of 
identity. ‘Is’ stands for the relation which connects the subject with 
the predicate. In this particular instance it is the relation of identity. 
Identity may be actual or it may be attributed. In case of illusory 
judgement the attribute is attributed. The attributed relation is contra- 
dicted by a subsequent true judgement. The relation is only contra- 
dicted but not 'silverness'. Therefore, in the illusory judgement the 
Samkhya-Sitrakdra mentions that contradiction plays some part 
here. But the sphere of this contradiction is very limited. It is only 
confined to the small circle of attributed relation. Tt should be remem- 


. bered in this connection that silverness is not contradicted, i.e. its reality 


is not challenged and undermined. ‘Silver’ has truth, ie. it is a real 
and true object. When it is not manifested it is:called ‘asat’. The term 
‘asat’ does not signify the unreal object. But it only denotes the un- 
manifest object. Moreover, after destruction its reality is not contra- 
dicted. It simply changes its form and remains hidden in the bosom of 
its cause. The first and. the last states of a real effect is designated as 
‘asat’, In ‘Sadasat khyáti' ‘asat’ has been taken to denote such un- 
manifest form of an effect. Therefore, contradiction and non- 
contradiction stand inseperably connected in the Sütra quoted avove. 
Vijüünabhiksu follows the footsteps or the Naiyayikas to some length. 
According to the Naiyayikas a judgement is only contradicted but not 
the real object. Let us take an illustration. ‘This is a snake’ is a 
judgement. This judgement is contradicted by a corresponding nagative 
judgement, namely, *this is not a snake'. The first judgement is contra- 
dicted by the second one. ‘Snake’ which has been used as a predicate 
in the above judgement is not materially contradicted. When the 
judgement is falsified snakes live in the Universe safely. The Sámkhyists - 
hold that only the attributed relation is contradicted. Similarly, in the 
spiritual world when the ‘Soul’ is intuited and distinguished from 
‘Prakrti’ it is held that the Soul is not matter. The relation of ascribed 
identity is only contradicted. Matter and material world are not 
objectively contradicted by.the true knowledge of the Soul. After the 
C. R.—21 l 
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realization of the Soul matter will also exist to evolve Intellect and ollie n 


evolutes gradually' in proper order. Therefore, the views -of the 


Advaitins are not tenable that the Universe has only empirical existence `. 


and that Brahman is alone true and the world has only phenomenal 


existence. The Samkhyists draw a distinction between two categories 


of reality,—(i) immutable or unchangeable reality and (ii) changeable 
reality. Puruga is unchanging reality (Avikàri sat), whereas Prakrti is 
changing reality (vikari sat). The effect. is also- real though in its -un- 


manifest form and destroyed from it is called ‘asat’. This term ‘asat’ : 


signifies that it has. no pragmatic value at that time.. The term ‘asat’ 
does not mean that an effect is unreal. : 


We leave aside the consideration of contribution of Aniruddha 
Bhatta since his commentary is very short. His scope is limited. As a 
Vrttikára his main: function is to explain the sutra with suitable 
examples where necessary. But a Bhàsyakara has an onerous duty of 


introducing many new matters ‘into his commentary and explaining.the ` 
new matter provided it is difficult to understand. Vijfianabhiksu like 
a confused person explains the Sütras which put forward the.Khyátivadas : 
ie. the hypotheses of illusion. Most serious charge levelled against: 
him is that in one place he holds that the Samkhyists subscribe to: 
‘Akhyativada’?? whereas Patafijali and his followcrs borrow ‘the 
‘Anyathakhyativada’,” ?5 Over and above these two hypotheses ‘the: 


Sütrakára puts forward another original hypothesis of illusion. This is 


known as ‘Sadasat Khyativada' Vijñanabhiksu should have weighed ` 
the hypothesis and ‘give his own verdict: He follows in the first chapter - 
of Pravacanabhasya *Akhyativáda'. Inthe Yoga Varttika he does not- 
dare to go against ‘Anyathakhativada’ . In the Sth chapter of Sàmkhya- - 
$ütra he is vociferous to extol 'Sadasat khyátivàda'. Isit not a strange’ 
behavionr on the part: of Vijiiànabhikgu not to commit to a single one of’. 


these three khyativadas. The Sámkhya$ütrakára criticizes ` ‘Anyatha- 


khyátivàda'. Whereas the Yoga Sutra Kára „who is prior to Samkhya ` 
Sütrakára subscribes: to ‘Anyathikhyativada’. In the Samkhyasttra: 


he does not define ‘Avidya’ from the ‘Sadasat khyativida’, It is also 


strange that the Sitrakara does not refer to ‘Akhyativada’. What is the: 
reason? Is the Sütrakàra a predecessor of Prabhákara ? But no such 
evidence can be exhibited to prove that the Sámknya$ütrakàára is prior“ 


to Prabhakaras. : . ) 


The hypothesis of ‘Sadasatkhyat ‘ig not of recent origin. Udayana: 
in his. “Tatparya pariguddhi” referes to.this hypothesis. Much older is. 


Padmapada who refers to this hypothesis. - He hints at HE be ce 
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designation of this hypothesis of illusion. He states that the Samkhyists - 
advocate the hypothesis» of *''Samsargabhrama".** Vijiianabhiksu 
explains the Sütra in an exact manner and points out that the essence of- 
*Sadasat Khyativada is constituted by 'Samsargabhrama'. 


'SMRTI (RECOLLECTION) . 


- Memory plays an important role in the pragmatic world. Our 
daily transactions of life are indebted to memory to a large extent; 
Without help of memory a student cannot learn his lessons, a pleader 
cannot plead and a physician cannot prescribe. Similarly, in every 
walk of life recollection is indispensable. Now, let us see why in the 
Simkhya and Yoga Logic memory is not accepted as a form of valid 
knowledge. Though the service of memory is acknowledged in logic of 
these two schools. In determinate perception Kumáürila Bhatta 
recognises the aid from memory. Since to inference and verbal know- 
ledge’ memory has its contribution. What 1s the nature of memory ? ° 
If we try to press out the genesis of memory we know that memory. 
owes its existencé to impression of previous experience of an object. ` 
Impression is the most active factor which produces memory. Without 
the revival of impression memory nevertakes place. Thus, we see. 
memory simply repeats the old story, i.e. reveals only the object -which ` 


is already known. It may be oblivion of some elements or objects : 


previously known but it does never reveal a new object. But many: 
logicians hold that memory reveals an object truely. Now the question 
is why such faithful representation of an object should not be accepted. 
as a form of valid knowledge. 'Some logicians accepts its validity. The 
Jains are the foremost among them. A section of modern logicians also 
subscribes to this view. Those who deny validity to it are the Buddhists, 
the ancient logicians and the Advaitins, the Sàmkhyists and the followers 
of Pataüjali. There are also other logicidns who subscribe to this view. 
The pioneer among the anti camp are the Buddhists. There is a 
special logic of non-acceptance of its validity. Every object has only: 
momentary existence. When the object is recollected it does not exist. 
Therefore, an object can never produce its recollection. And every 
form of valid knowledge accordidg to them is caused by an object. 
This law, of course, relaxed in cause of Inference. Still at the root of 
inférential knowledge an object plays an important part.. The ancient. 


. Naiyayikas also hold that memory is not produced by the object whieh 
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is: revealed “by its recollection. You may remember the face of your - 


deceased father, still the face in question does not produce its recollec- 
iion. Hence memory is not a valid form of knowledge. Gatngeéa 
Upadhyaya argues ina different manner. According to him memory 
should not be included in the list of the species of valid knowledge. 
His main argument,is this : Every form of valid knowledge illuminates 
an object as present.' Whereas memory invariably involves a reference 
to the past time. The very form ‘it is that jar’ involves a reference to 
the past time, ‘That? denotes a distant something, either in space or 
in time. | I 


In the Yoga system many illustrations have been given which 
involve some complicated process of knowledge. Several memories of 
some parts or events may .be combined by imagination in memory. ' 


Let us cite some instances of complicated memory. A person has seen 
his body including head in a mirror. He has seen a sword .and also 
the act of cutting something, In dream he may produce an image 
combining these pieces of recollection with the aid of imagination. He 
sees in dreem that he beheads himself with a sword. The Bhasyakara 
Vyasadeva of Yogasütra holds that all dreem images are memory 
image. Such a conclusion has a special significance. It cuts the very 


foundation of idealism; and Mayavada. Memory may be subdivided into ` 


two sub-species. .The memory of an object and memory of the act of 
knowing an object. 'Vàcaspati Miéra further adds that memory does 
never reveal more than what is experienced though it may: reveal less, 
i.e. omitting some portion it may reveal a partial picture of the object.24 


In the Samkhya Sutra no new information is given. ‘with regard to 


memory. 


a 
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VIKALPA (EMPTY WORDS CONVENTIONALLY USED) 


‘The treatment of ‘Vikalpa’ has a place in Logic. Many logicians - 
such as Nagarjuna. and his followers and some other logicians subscribe 


to the view that an unreal object is presented to our Consciousness. All 
the realists assert emphatically that an unreal object is never -presented 
to our consciousness.: The Yoga system combines these two opposite 
views and shows that an unreal object is communicated to other minds 
through the medium of words. There are certain verbal expressions 


which produce some knowledge which does not refer to an object. Let 


us illustrate the point with a.few suitable examples. ^The son of à 
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` barren mother’, ‘the head of Rahu’, ‘anutpattidharma purusah’, ‘tisthati 
banah’ and so on. The son of a barren mother has no objective 
- reference, still it suggests to our mind that it is something unreal. Rahu 
-is'only the head of a demon according to the Hindu mythology; The 
' relation of difference is implied by the sixth case ending but difference is 
 imaginery. According to the Simkhya and Yoga system Transcendental 
Consciousness has neither attribute nor property. Therefore, the 
adjective ‘‘anutpattidharma’ simply suggests that it does not come into 
being. It is nota property of the Soul. ‘Tisthati bánah' simply com- 
municates the cessation of the motion of an arrow and nothing else. 
‘The negation according to the Sàmkhya-Yoga Schools of Logic is 
identical with its locus, namely, the arrow. It communicates no new 
property. Thus these words communicate some meaning having no 
` corresponding object.?5 In this way through ‘Vikalpa’ we: may com- 
municate the unreal to the minds of the listeners. 


NIDRÀ ( SLEEP ): 


The sleeping state of the Intellect is not easy to explain. During 
the state ‘Tamas’ plays a prominent role. It subdues ‘Sattva’ and 
‘Raja’ gunas. When Tamas subdues Sattva and with their co-operation 


produces a distinct. state of the Intellect it is called ‘nidra’ or sleep. 


Now a question generally arises in our mind. whether we have some 
` experience in the state. . The Vaisesikas hold that sleep :means absence 
of knowledge. But our experience-contradicts such an explanation—of 


` - sleep. When we awake we remember either of the three states. of. 


intellect. namely (i) we slept in the last night enjoying happiness, or 
(ii) we remember that we slept feeling pain during the sleep, or (iii) we 
: remember that we slept with a sluggish mind and knew nothing. The 
`l cheerfulness of the intellect in the morning is not accidental state of 


: mind. Itis due to experience-of happiness. Memory also. corrborates 


this explanation. Recollection presupposes impression of.a..previous 
experience for its very existence. Therefore, during the state of sleep 
experience must have taken place. The experience of happiness is due 
to the operation of tamas element with the sattva element. In the 
second case the co-operation of rajas has been suggested. In the third 
case the complecte subjugation of sattva aud rajas by tamas is suggested. 
According to the fundamental assumption of the Samkhya and Yoga 
school of logic the mode of intellect is only revealed by Transcendental 
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: Consciousness. Therefore, Intellect also assumes the form of the state 
of the intellect which reigns supreme, during the state of slumber. From 
this stand point Vijiiana Bhiksu holds that during the state of imperfect 
slumber a person has experiences.?" But during the state of perfect 
slumber no knowlege is possible. Because during that state all the 

-states of intellect: disappear since the intellect itself becomes merged 
in its cause. Balarama Udasina, a sub-commentator of Tattva Vaiéaradi’ 
of Vácaspati Miéra adds a very useful comment on the Sütra of 

.Patafijali which defines sleep.?? He first refutes the hypothesis of the 

"Vaisesikas. : He, of course, criticizes the view of Udayana who is 
supposed to be the best exponent of the Vai$esika system of thought. 
According to him during the state of sleep Soul has no experience at 
all. He points out defects in the argument of Udayana, We avoid all 

` the details because it is not sot so relevent here, Next he criticizes, 

the hypothesis of Vijñana Bhiksu. Balarama Udasina is a devoted 
follower of Advaitism as taught by Sathkara, He holds brief for Sarhkara 
and ruthlessly criticizes the explanation of Vijfíána Bhiksu. He may be 
an enthusiast devotee of Samkara but forgets his task here, His main 
task here is to represent correctly the views of the Samkhya and Yoga 
systems of Thought. On the contrary he exposes the ignorance of 

Vijfiana Bhiksu of the views of Samkara as is expressed in the different 

works of Samkara. His criticism of Vijiiána Bhiksu from the Samkhya 

and Yoga point of view is conspicuous by its absence. Therefore, we 

should not be guided. by the criticism of Balaráma Udasina. Í 


` One point should be carefully noted here. It is whether the 
experience of pleasure and pain etc. during the state of slumber is valid 
"ornot. If it is valid‘it should be an illustration of inner perception. 


: If it isnot valid its reason should be assigned. But no such discussion ^ 
is noticed in all the literature of the Samkhya-Yoga School The main: 


. problem here is during the state of sleep ‘Aharhkara’ plays its part. 
` Whether Manas plays:a part or not is not discussed. ‘Most probably 
- itis an instance of valid perception because no epntradietony Judgement 
-is TOS 
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‘EDITORIAL NOTES °°. 


On Monday the 27th September last, the Syndicate of the University 
of Calcutta, ata meeting presided over by Mr Arun Ray (Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, Business and Finance), conferred the rank of Professor on 
eleven scholars of Clinical Medicine, teaching at the University. These 
teachers will not draw any salary ; their status will be the same as 
the status conferred in the past on Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee and : 
Dr. Benoy Sarkar. 4 


On the nineteenth of November, the Syndicate of the University 
decided to institute à Chair in the name of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. 
This year marks the first centenary of the birth of the great novelist. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the Corporation of Bombay 
‘has named a road of the city after the eminent novelist, 


After the retirement of Dr. Satyendra Nath Sen from the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the University, Dr. Sushil Kumar Mukherjee (formerly 
a Professor in this University, afterwards the Vice-Chancellor of Kalyani ` 
University, and thereafter the Director of the Bose Research Institute of - 
Calcutta) has joined this University as its Vice-Chancellor. Dr: 
Mukherjee assumed office on the twenty-second November. | 


The teachers of the University organised a function on Wednesday 
the 8th December to bid farewell to Dr. S. N. Sen; a Kashmiri shawl 
was presented to him as a memento. The function was presided over by 
the new Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Mukherjee. 


Dr. Mukherjee, at a reception organised in his honour by the West 
Bengal College and University Teachers’ Association, said that the good 
name of th» University depended basically on the quality of teaching and 
research conducted by the University. The achievements of the 
University in science have been recognised all over the world ; it is now 
necessary to acquire similar recognition in the other streams of advanced 
studies. 
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